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THE OLD YEAR. 





BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 





The white dawn glimmered, and he said, 
‘Tis day!’’ 

The east was reddening, and he sighed, 
‘*Farewell!”’ 

The herald sun came forth, and he was dead. 


Life was in all his veins but yesternoon, 

And ruddy health seemed laughing on his 
lips ; 

Now he is dust, and will not breathe again! 

Give him a place to lay his regal head, 

Give him a tomb beside his brothers gone, 

Give bim a tablet for his deeds and name! 


Hear the new voice that claims the vacant 


throne, 

Take the new hand outstretched to meet thy 
kiss: 

But give the past—’tis all thou canst—thy 
tears! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to the friends of 
equal rights for women ! 





Good resolutions for the New Year are 
now in order. Let each of our readers 
resolve to get at least one new subscriber 
for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, at the intro- 
ductory price of $1.50 for the first year. 
Among the attractions for 1900 will be 
articles by Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Mayor 
Harrison, of Chicago, Mayor Keifer, of 
St. Paul, and Mayor Johnson, of Denver, 
on the question, ‘‘What Can Women Do 
toward Good City Government?” Other 
noteworthy articles promised are ‘‘Wom- 
en Nurses in the Army,” by U. 8S. Surgeon 
Anita McGee; ‘‘Education for Housekeep- 
ing,”’ by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel; ‘‘The 
Indian Woman and Her Problems,”’ Miss 
Alice Fletcher; ‘‘Memories of the Civil 
War,’ Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; ‘‘The 
Ethics of Shopping,” John Graham 
Brooks; ‘‘What a Scientific Training May 
Do for Women,” Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; 
“The Women of Hawaii,’’ Mrs. Henrietta 
L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu; 
“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Chil- 
dren,’ Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary IIli- 
nois State Board of Charities; ‘‘Factory 
Inspection,’ Mrs. Fanny B. Ames; ‘Social 








Settlement Work at Chicago Commons,’ 


Prof. Graham Taylor; “Birchbay, a Wo- | 
man’s Camp for Boye,”’ Mrs. Isabel ©. Bar- | 
rows; ‘How Women First Went to Ober- 
lin,” Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell; 
‘“*The Association for the Advancement of 
Women,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; *‘‘Cre- 
mation,’”’ Dr. James R. Chadwick, Presi- 
dent of the New England Cremation Soci- 
ety, and *‘The New England Women’s 
Club,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


—_-- — 





Other contributors will be Mrs. Re- 
becca D. Lowe, president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs; Mrs. Lida 
Calvert Obenchain (author of ‘Sally Ann’s 
Experience’”’ and other brilliant stories); 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, president of 
the Civic Club of Philadelphia; Mrs. Ellen 
A. Scrymgeour, president of the Brooklyn 
Women’s Health Protective Association; 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of ‘Pris- 
oners of Poverty;’’ and Miss Laura Fisher, 
Superintendent of Boston Kindergartens, 
These are only a few of the good things 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL will bring to its 
readers during the year 1900, Can you 
afford to be without it? 





The first police matron in Texas was 
lately appointed at San Antonio. Texas 
women have been working for years to 
secure police matrons, and feel happy 
over their first victory. This is a reform 
that would come faster if women had 
votes, Dr. Parkhurst says: ‘‘The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth, but they 
make better time when there is somebody 
after them.’’ Reforms get there in the 
long run, even by the slow method of in- 
direct influence; but they make better 
time when there is somebody after them 
armed with a ballot. 


—__--@- 








The family of the late Rev. Samuel May 
inform us that they have had “literally 
hundreds of letters’’ from all parts of the 
country, from friends expressing pleasure 
in the excellent account of his life and 
funeral services given in the memorial 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


———_- 


Miss Maria Clark, of Hallowell, Me., 
who has just died at the age of ninety-two, 
left most of her property, which had been 
amassed by her own industry and econ- 
omy, to the city of Hallowell for a new 
grammar school building. She had been 
generous to the city also during her life, 
and her sister Eliza Lowell had en- 
dowed the public library and given a 
new City Hall—in which, however, she 
was never allowed to vote on the smallest 
question involving the taxation of her 
property. These two public spirited sis- 
ters were direct descendants of Pease 
Clark, the first settler of Hallowell. 








PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Chicago Tribune intimates that the 
woman suffrage question is ‘disappearing 
from the political field.’”’” Few except 
those who have made a special study of 
the subject realize its constant advance. 

A hundred years ago, women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 
single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 
women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorady, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, and in 1878 by New Hampshire 
and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 
1880 by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. In 1881, municipal suffrage 
was extended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland. In 1882, license suf- 
frage was given in New Zealand. Ne- 
braska gave women school suffrage in 
1883, Ontario and Tasmania gave them 
municipal suffrage in 1884, and Wisconsin 
gave them school suffrage in 1885. In 
1886, school suffrage was given in Wash- 
ington, and municipal suffrage in New 
Zealand and New Brunswick. In 1887 
municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, 
Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, and school 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In the 
same year, Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 





tions submitted to the taxpayers. 


In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colo- 
rado and New Zealand. In 1894, school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, a limited 
municipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1°95, full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single. In 
1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept Members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees, French women engaged in com- 
merce were given the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, 
and Louisiana gave taxpaying women 
the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. In 1899, 
the Legislature of Oregon passed an 
amendment to grant full suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 48 to 6 in the House 
and 25 to 1 in the Senate, and a resolution 
in favor of full parliamentary suffrage for 
women passed both houses of Parliament 
in West Australia. 

In view of the steady progress of their 
cause in the past, the advocates of equal 
rights for women have every reason to 
look forward to a Happy New Year. 

A. 8. B 





RUSSIAN WOMEN’S LOT IN 1850. 


In 1850 serfdom in Russia still existed. 
It seems only yesterday, and yet, to-day, 
even in Russia, few realize what serfdom 
meant to women. Here is what Prince 
Kropotkin in his Reminiscences describes 
as happening on his father’s estate: 

‘‘A landowner once made the remark to 
another: ‘Why is it that the number of 
souls on your estate increases so slowly? 
You probably do not look after their 
marriages.’ 

“A few days later, my father, General 
Kropotkin, returned to his estate. He had 
a list of all the inhabitants of his village 
brought to him, and picked out from it 
the names of the boys who had attained 
the age of 18, and of the girls just past 
16—these are the legal ages for marriage 
in Russia, Then he wrote: ‘John to marry 
Auna; Paul to marry Pardshka;’ and so 
on with five couples. ‘The five weddings,’ 
he added, ‘must take place in ten days; 
the next Sunday but one.’ 

**A general cry of despair rose from the 
village. Women, young and old, wept in 
every house. Anna had hoped to marry 
Gregory; Paul’s parents had already had 
a talk with the Fedotoffs about their girl, 
who would soon be of age. Moreover, it 
was the season for plowing, not for wed- 
dings; and what wedding can be prepared 
in ten days? Dozens of peasants came to see 
the landowner; peasant women stood in 
groups at the back entrance of the estate, 
with pieces of fine linen for the landowner’s 
spouse, to secure her intervention. Allin 
vain! The master had said that the wed- 
dings should take place at such a date, 
and so it must be. 

‘“*At the appointed time the nuptial pro- 
cessions, in this case more like burial 
processions, went to the church. The 
women cried with loud voices, as they are 
wont to cry during burials. One of the 
house valets was sent to the church, to 
report to the master as soon as the wed- 
ding ceremonies were over; but soon he 
came running back, cap in hand, pale and 
distressed. 

‘* ‘Pardshka,’ he said, ‘makes a stand; 
she refuses to be married to Paul. Father 
(that is, the priest) asked her: “Do you 
agree?’ But she replied, in a loud voice: 
‘*No, I don’t.’’’ 

‘‘The landowner grew furious. ‘Go and 
tell that long-maned drunkard (meaning 
the priest; the Russian clergy wear their 
hair long) that if Pardishka is not married 
at once, I will report him to the arch- 
bishop as a drunkard. How dares he, 
clerical dirt, disobey me? Tell him he 
shall be sent to rot in a monastery, and I 
shall exile Pardishka’s family to the 
Steppes.’ 

“The valet transmitted the message. 
Pardshka’s relatives and the priest sur- 
rounded the girl; her mother, weeping, 
fell on her knees before her, entreating 
her not to ruin the whole family. The 
girl continued to say ‘I won’t,’ but in a 





weaker and weaker voice, then in a whis- 
per, until at last she stood silent. The 
nuptial crown was put upon her head; she 
made no resistance, and the valet ran full 
speed to the mansion to announce: ‘They 
are married,’ 

‘Half an hour later, the small bells of 
the nuptial processions resounded at the 
gate of the mansion. The five couples 
alighted from the cars, crossed the yard, 
and entered the hall. The landlord re- 
ceived them, offering them glasses of 
wine, while the parents, standing behind 
their crying daughters, ordered them to 
bow to the earth before their lord. 

‘*Marriage by order was 80 common that 
amongst our servants, each time a young 
couple foresaw that they might be ordered 
to marry although they had no mutual 
inclination for each other, they took the 
precaution of standing together as god- 
father and godmother at the christening 
of a child in one of the peasant families. 
This rendered marriage impossible ac- 
cording to Russian church law. The 
stratagem was usually successful, but 
once it ended in a tragedy. Andrei, the 
tailor, fell in love with a girl belonging 
to one of the neighbors. He hoped that 
my father would permit him to go free, as 
a tailor, in exchange for a certain yearly 
payment, and that, by working hard at 
his trade, he could manage to lay aside 
some money and to buy freedom for the 
girl. Otherwise, in marrying one of my 
father’s serfs, she would have become the 
serf of her husband’s master. However, 
as Andrei and one of the maids of our 
household foresaw that they might be 
ordered to marry, they agreed to unite as 
god-parents in the christening of a child. 
What they had feared happened. One 
day they were called to the master, and 
the dreaded order was given. ‘We are 
always obedient to your will,’ they re- 
plied, ‘but a few weeks ago we acted as 
godfather and godmother at a christen- 
ing.’ Andrei also explained his wishes 
and intentions. The result was that he 
was sent to the recruiting board to be- 
come a soldier.’’ Thus Andrei had now to 
face for 25 years the terrible fate of a 
Russian soldier. All his schemes of hap- 
piness had come to a violent end.”’ 

Oh, American woman, indifferent or 
opposed to woman suffrage—think of the 
lot of a Russian peasant woman only 50 
years ago! Think of the present lot of 
women in more than half the countries of 
the world! Think of the world-wide sub- 
jection of women! And then resolve that 
you will never again say, ‘I have all the 
rights I want,’ so long as you are taxed 
without representation and governed with- 
out consent because you are a woman! 

H. B. B. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Rev. George Eliot Cooley, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rutland, 
Vt., was called away on Friday by the 
death of a sister. His wife, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Harper Cooley, filled out the synopses 
of his sermons, which he had prepared, 
and occupied the pulpit, morning and 
evening, giving the sermons and conduct- 
ing the Christmas exercises. It required 
great self-control, as the young lady who 
died had been her bridesmaid only six 
months before, and they were deeply 
attached to each other. The occasion was 
a touching one, and there were many 
moist eyes. 

Methodist missionaries in Malaysia have 
issued an appeal, endorsed by Bishop 
Thoburn, for two deaconesses to go at 
once to Kiiala Lampur, the capital of 
Malaysia, and for money to send them. 
The appeal says: 

You remember hearing of the govern- 
ment offer at Tai Peng, where Mrs, Curtis 
is holding the fort. There is one just as 
good, or better, at Kiiala Lampur. The 
government has difficulty in getting and 
keeping teachers, and now offers us their 
fine buildings and residences in both 
places if we will get the teachers. At 
Kiiala Lampur they even give in addition 
$75 a month (Mexican). 

This property is valued at $15,000. 
There is ample accommodation for 150 
girls, and no other girls’ school in the 
place. Two deaconesses are ready to go; 
the need is for money to send them, and for 
this the Methodist papers earnestly ap- 
peal. It is to be hoped the funds will be 
forthcoming. But it is curious to see, 
when women are wanted to go to Malaysia 
or some other distant region, how com- 
pletely Bishop Vincent and Dr. Buckley 
forget their favorite sentiment that a 
woman’s place is at home! Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mrs. C. 8. Winchell, 
120 State Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. IsABEL C, BARROws will give an 
address at the coming National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, on ‘‘Women 
in Philanthropy.”’ 

Mrs. Atice N. Lincotn has been 
chosen chairman pro tem. of the board of 
trustees of the pauper institutions of 
Boston, in place of Prof. Sedgwick re- 
signed, She will serve till next April. 

Tue Empress FrepERICK of Germany 
owns a very curious little tea service. 
The tray is made of an old Persian half- 
penny beaten out, The teapot was once 
a German farthing, and the tiny cups are 
made from coins of different German 
principalities. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH C. Jupp, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., who died a few days ago, left 
$5,000 to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Episcopal Church, 
to be used for the education of Indians, 
Colonel Henry B. Judd, U. S. A., who 
died some time before his wife, had seen 
much service in the West, and had many 
combats with the Indians, He said the 
work was distasteful to him, and that in 
order to make some amends he wished his 
wife to leave this bequest at her death. 

Miss ELIZABETH CARNES, teacher of 
physical culture in the public schools of 
Detroit, Mich., has issued a ‘‘semi-ultima- 
tum” to the teachers that they must dis- 
card their corsets. Miss Carnes says she 
has the coéperation and approval of Supt. 
Martindale, who will help her in the anti- 
corset crusade, She declares that the 
teachers cannot go through the gymnas- 
tics designed by her without bodily harm 
when wearing corsets. The members of 
the School Board, it is said, are reluctant 
to interfere with the personal rights of 
the teachers, although in interviews sev- 
eral have said that if it interferes with 
their required gymnastic work a formal 
rule against corsets may be adopted. 


Mrs. MAup B. Boots, on a recent 
Sunday, preached for two hours to a thou- 
sand convicts at Sing Sing prison. They 
had heard her before, and received her 
with deafening applause, followed by 
breathless silence. They call her ‘The 
Little Mother,’’ and more than 500 of 
them wear the button with the motto 
“Look up and hope,’’ which shows that 
they are members of her League. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Booth preached to a 
thousand well-dressed and well-fed men 
at the West side auditorium of the Y. M. 
C. A., New York, holding their atten- 
tion as firmly as she had done that of the 
convicts in the morning, and moving 
many of them to tears. Such a woman 
has her ordination direct from head- 
quarters, and can afford to do without the 


earthly ordination that many foolish 
churchmen would deny her. 
Miss EvEeLYN E. WuippLe, of San 


Juan, corresponding secretary of the 
Woman’s Aid Society of Porto Rico, ap- 
peals for funds to start a maternity hos- 
pital, and prints letters from seven physi- 
cians testifying to the great need of such 
an institution. She writes: ‘‘Women of 
America, blessed, protected, bonored, try 
to realize what it has been to be a woman 
of the poorer class in Porto Rico. No law 
compelled the education of the child, no 
sanctity of home sheltered the girl in 
ripening youtb, no court took any notice 
of the desertion of the mother by the 
father of her children. Generations of 
such treatment have left their stamp, and 
in the neglect and degradation of woman 
the whole race has suffered. No comfort, 
no privacy, no care, can the new mother 
have in the hour of her trouble, Rather 
than stay in the one room where the cats, 
dogs, children, and entire family eat and 
sleep, it has been the custom for poor 
women to go out into the bushes and give 
birth to their children there. Frequent 
cases have been reported where children 
were born in the streets and in public 
buildings. An attempt was made in one 
instance to take the woman to a hospital, 
but she was turned away because there 
was no provision for such cases. The 
doctors agree in testifying that much of 
the deformity, the half development of 
physical powers and mental force, with 
blindness and lameness of every kind, is 
attributable to the treatment the mother 
receives before and at childbirth. Mortal- 
ity is great among women and young chil- 
dren, owing to the same cause.”’ The 
Woman’s Aid Society aims to establish 
only a simple and inexpensive maternity 
hospital, but one that shall be clean, airy, 
and sunny, with quiet, privacy, and good 
nursing. 
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MILITARY FACTS AND FIGURES. 


It is certainly true that there is nothing 
more misleading than facts except fig- 
ures. A convincing illustration of this 
was given in the last Report from the War 
Department, in which the mortality sta- 
tistics for certain cities in America and 
for the troops in the Philippines are com- 
pared. The public was apparently ex- 
pected to conclude from the bare figures 
that humanity runs a poorer chance of 
longevity here than in the army across 
the seas. But a moment's consideration 
convinces one that the comparison is so 
incomplete as to render the conclusion 
fallacious. 

In a normal community the death rate 
varies greatly for the different age periods, 
being highest for children under five and 
for old people. Should we eliminate the 
old and young from mortality statistics, 
all places would show a vastly improved 
health record. Our troops in the Philip. 
pines are presumably safely through the 
perils of teething, though they may not 
have cut their wisdom teeth yet; and it is 
more than probable that they have not 
dropped into the sere and yellow leaf. 
Our soldiers are men chosen for physical 
soundness, and are at the time of life 
which always shows the lowest percentage 
of deaths. Still further, pot only do the 
bottle-fed baby and lean and slippered 
pantaloon not appear in the list of army 
fatalities, but that large factor in death, 
if not in life, woman, is eliminated also. 
On the other hand, in the death rate of 
the cities quoted by the Secretary of War 
are included numberless children, oid 
people, and women. To form any sound 
comparison between the healthfulness of 
Philippine conditions and those of the 
United States, we should need to know 
the death rate in the cities referred to, at 
the age period between twenty and forty, 
of men, and of men only. 

The presentation of statistics in such a 
manner as to conceal the true bearing of 
militarism upon social conditions is be- 
coming a marked feature in recent writ- 
ings upon the subject. In his contribution 
to the discussion of the Boer War in the 
current number of the North American 
Review, Max Nordau, with apparently 
convincing facts and figures, minimizes 
the destruction of life by war. He says: 

In 1870-71 the German army lost in 
round numbers 40,000 men. At that time 
the rate of mortality in Germany was 
27 in 1,000, or with a population of 41,000,- 
000 in round numbers it was 1,107,000 
per year. The 40,000 fatalities increased 
this number about 3.6 per cent., and 
raised the mortality less than one in 1,000. 
The French losses were greater. They 
amounted to 88,000 men. But the epi- 
demic of influenza in 1890 increased the 
rate of mortality in France to a greater 
extent than the war, although the war 
was one of the most sanguinary of the 
century. 

Mr. Nordau does not hint at any dif- 
ference in the effect of a high death rate 
from disease and from war; on the con- 
trary, he seems to wish to divert our 
thought from the matter, for he advises 
us to give our attention to decreasing the 
ravages of disease, and to let war take 
care of itself. But those who believe in 
the importance of keeping the balance 
between the sexes would be inclined, if it 
were not possible to lessen the ravages of 
both disease and war, to control the latter, 
and let the former do its even-handed 
work. 

It is not necessary to point out how 
disease attacks old as well as young, and 
secures its greatest number of victims 
among the physically feeble, while war 
devours the strongest citizens of a nation 
in their prime of life. No words are 
needed to emphasize what this means for 
the well-being of a country as a whole. [ 
pass over such obvious lines of thought 
toa matter often intentionally ignored, 
if, indeed, it is not completely forgot- 
ten. 

Mr. Nordau says 40,000 men lost their 
lives in Germany in the one year 1870-71 
as a result of war, and that that number, 
in a population of 41,000,000, or in the 
annual number of deaths, makes little im- 
pression. But when we look at that 40,- 
000 with the idea that they were all men 
between twenty and forty years of age, 
and were either married or vbviously mar- 
riageable, and then make a comparison 
with the number of women of the same 
age period, the 40,000 seems no longer a 
mere bagatelle. 

Further, of the 1,107,000 deaths in Ger- 
many one-half at least were of the female 
sex, which leaves some 500,000 as the 
number of men who died. But this covers 
men of all age periods. About seventy- 
five per cent. of any death rate is among 
the old and young, so that the men who 
died in Germany of the age of the soldier 
numbered not over 100,000. If we com- 
pare (and it is the only fair comparison), 
the 40,000 sacrificed to war with the 100,- 
000 in the general death rate of the coun- 
try, the percentage added by war is 40, 
instead of a paltry 3.6 per cent. as Mr. 
Nordau says. Surely to add 40,000 to the 
annual death rate of 100,000 among men 


of the same age of the soldiers is a serious 
matter. In 1870 the female population of 
France was 18,000,000, of whom about 
one-tenth, or 1,800,000, were at the age 
period when women marry. Of this 
1,000,000 women nearly 100,000 were de- 
prived by war of the possibility of normal 
sex relation. The ratio of the number of 
marriages to the population had averaged 
in France for many years one for every 124 
inhabitants; in 1870 the ratio fell to one in 
167, which was the lowest marriage rate 
since the end of the great Napoleonic 
wars in 1815. 

Mr. Nordau compares war and _ in- 
fluenza; but can he show that influenza 
cuts down the marriage rate, and in- 
creases prostitution? The destruction of 
the balance of the sexes is not a matter 
of small moment, but a question of the 
most vital significance to every nation, 
and one full of the most tragic meaning 
for women. Every thing, war included, 
which tends to bring about a preponder- 
ance in number of either sex, should be 
challenged by those desirous of a saner, 
better civilization, 

HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT WOMEN. 


The good work of Catholic women for 
the poor in France is well known. At 
the Franco-American Evangelization meet- 
ing in New York City, Mrs. H. P. Loomis, 
president of the National Huguenot Aux- 
iliary, narrated several striking facts 
about the work of French Protestant 
women for the churches, for missions, 
and for women and children. Not only 
are women’s aid societies active in the 
French Protestant churches, but there 
are many other forms of personal and 
union charitable effort. One lady gives 
fifteen hundred children a summer outing, 
and also entirely supports a little Protes- 
tant church, The ‘*Fourmis” or ‘‘Ants” 
now number over 20,000 young Protestant 
girls, who make garments for the poor. 
Efficient work is being done by the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
A Roman Catholic lady in Paris recently 
gave $120,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing to house similar work for young 
women, and placed it under the care of 
the Protestant gentlemen who are the 
trustees of the Paris Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 








LETTER FROM MISS ANTHONY. 


RocueEstER, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1899. 

In this, my eightieth year, I am filled 
with a great desire to urge all believers 
in the political enfranchisement of women 
to manifest that belief in some material 
way. Will you not, as a New Year’s 
pledge, promise to aid the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in some direct manner? No wo- 
man is so situated that she cannot do 
something. Write me, therefore, that 
you will do one or all of the following 
things: Become a member of your local 
club or State Association, organize a local 
club, write to the president of your State 
Association, telling her that you stand 
ready and willing to do anything in your 
power which she may call upon you to 
do, or contribute a certain sum of money 
to the treasury of your local, county, 
State or National Society, that your name 
may be counted among those who love 
the cause of equal rights for women. 

The command to labor for the elevation 
of human kind is not upon a chosen few 
only, but upon every intelligent being. I 
send this appeal to you personally, and I 
beg of you to reply to me personally. 

Yours sincerely, 
Susan B, ANTHONY. 


A GEORGIA FARM WOMAN. 


Mrs. W. H. Felton writes in the Atlanta 
Journal regarding the recent Georgia 
State Fair. She says: 


Miss Rutherford, of Sumter County, had 
709 varieties of agricultural products, 
home industry and manufacture, fruits, 
vegetables, fancy work, preserves, pic- 
kles, jellies, catsups, sauces, marmalades, 
wines, vinegars, and canned goods put 
up on the farm; of dried fruit and dried 
vegetables forty-three varieties. 

She made a wreath of pressed flowers, 
grown at home, also an agricultural 
wreath of different kinds of seed, made 
into flowers, with a girl inside the wreath 
holding a dove on her finger. 

She made a motto of different kinds of 
grain, which read thus: ‘‘In Agriculture 
Diversity is Safety.’?’ Another motto, con- 
structed of various kinds of peas, read: 
‘*Peas, the Clover of the South.” 

She had many specimens of hay grown 
in the South. 

Among the housewifely arts she had 
three varieties of soap made at home, 
hard and compact; also a jar of two- 
year-old lye soap, which was the old-time 
stand-by in plantation homes. 

She brought to Atlanta quilts of home 
manufacture—silk quilts, made of fine 
scraps and relics in silk that had been in 
the family fifty years at least. Her display 
in crochet work was multitudinous—one 
hundred and sixty-eight patterns. 

She invented a cast-iron cake pan, 
guaranteed not to scorch the cake while 








cooking. She had five varieties of the 





cake, made at home and cooked in her 
cast-iron ‘tulip’ cake pans. I tasted 
several of these cakes and they were fine. 

This was the work of a country woman 
on a farm—herself of fine lineage and 
education—a single woman, who had re- 
solved to make a success of her exhibit, 
and the State Fair judges pronounced it 
worthy of the premium of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 





OUR EARLY WOMEN WRITERS. 


Our first women writers delighted in 
pensive musings. They seemed to con- 
sider rhyme and rhythm the natural result 
of sorrow and disappointment; and if we 
were to judge of the women from their 
poetic effusions we would be justified in 
pronouncing them a melancholy set; for, 
on looking through any of the earlier 
publications to which women contributed, 
we are likely to find poems entitled 
‘Lines on the Death of a Friend; ‘‘To 
My Dead Canary;” ‘*Passing Under the 
Rod;’’ **The Deceived;”’ ‘‘Earth’s Weary 
Ones,’’ and perchance some of Miss Eliza- 
beth Bogart’s poems, over her nom de 
plume of “Estelle,” with such prosaic 
titles as ‘I Knew Men Kept No Prom- 
ises;’’ ‘‘He Comes Too Late; ‘‘Give Me 
Back My Letters.” .. . 

Another writer who served to lighten 
the hearts of many, although at times her 
own was sadly burdened, was Sara Willis 
Eldredge, sister of N. P. Willis, and 
known as “Fanny Fern.”’ In 1857 she 
became a contributor to the public jour- 
nals under the nom de plume of ‘‘Fanny 
Fern,’”’ which she assumed in remem- 
brance of her mother’s love for the sweet 
fern which she always gathered when 
walking with her children along the 
country roads. For awhile Mrs, Eldredge 
managed to support herself and one child 
by writing for two papers, receiving in all 
six dollars a week. In 1853, a volume of 
her short stories appeared as ‘Fern 
Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio,”’ over 80,- 
000 copies being sold in a year, Other 
books followed, among them a juvenile 
work, entitled ‘Little Ferns for Fanny’s 
Little Friends.’’ These brought her over 
$10,000 within two years from the date of 
their publication. 

In 1854 she accepted an offer from Mr. 
Bonner to furnish one article a week for 
the New York Ledger, receiving upwards 
of seventy-five dollars per column [Mrs. 
Eldredge refused the offer of $75 and it 
was raised], and for eighteen years she 
never missed a week in furnishing one of 
her spirited articles on whatever subject 
came to her mind.—C. A. Urann, in Janu- 
ary Chautauquan. 





“FEMINIZATION” AT HARVARD. 
Under the heading, “The Feminiza- 
tion of the Harvard Professors,’’ the 
N. Y. Independent wittily satirizes Pro- 
fessor Wendell, as follows: 


A new and unsuspected danger assails 
the virility of the teaching of Harvard 
College; at least, so the world is told by 
Professor Wendell. He sees the danger 
which comes from the establishment of 
Radcliffe College, and he discovers in it 
the prophecy of a complete system of co- 
education, instead of a barrier to it, as it 
had seemed to the rest of the world to be. 
What he most fears is the enfeebling of 
the intellectual powers, and the diminu- 
tion of the intellectual output of those 
instructors who give lectures and hear 
recitations in Radcliffe College. He sees 
the peril of a “slowly enfeebling infatua- 
tion,’’ of a weakening of intellectual fibre, 
and he thinks there are already signs of a 
new mental disease, which has been called 
a “fatty degeneration of the intellect,’’ 
and which, perhaps, may yet be studied 
under favorable conditions in the Harvard 
Medical School, and designated as cerebro. 
spinal feminitis. 

This is a rather serious diagnosis, and 
Professor Wendell’s paper has aroused not 
a little discussion. We are told that in 
the English department one of tbe pro- 
fessors required of his students essays on 
the subject, and considerable inaignation 
was aroused when a Radcliffe class in 
English literature was told to make this 
the topic of their papers. One would 
like to know what are the observations 
which Professor Wendell has made, by 
what tests the degeneration is measured, 
what is the construction of the intellect- 
ometer employed, or what the looks of 
the feminizing bacillus that attacks the 
professorial brain. Prof. W. E. Byerly, a 
stern mathematician, ventures to make 
fun of this new spectre; and, if it is a 
matter to be settled by rough observation 
or a priori reasoning, instead of nice psy- 
cholegical measurements, he makes bold 
to ask if such men as Professors Good win, 
Greenough, Paine, Goodale, Palmer, 
Royce, and a dozen others, who have for 
ten years been giving lectures in Radclffe, 
including Professor Wendell himself, 
have been made intellectual degenerates 
by the instruction they have given to 
women, As to Professor Wendell, we 
have our doubts; in him the service seems 
to have produced a sort of thelyphobia, 
and we think he might properly be with- 
drawn from the scene of immediate 
danger. 

What an absurd idea it is that women 
require a weaker kind of teaching than 
men! Wherever boys and girls, or men 
and women, are together in school or uni- 
versity, it is found that both are able to 
task all the best genius of the ablest in- 
structor. It is prejudice, pure prejudice, 





that keeps the sexes apart in the great 
fields of education. We do not expect old 
Harvard and Yale, or the New England 
which hangs on the grandfathers, soon to 
venture within the outlying precincts of 
coéducation. In the freer West nothing 
else but coéducation is known in the State 
Universities, and it is general in the incor- 
porated institutions. If the beginnings of 
this fatty degeneration of the intellect are 
discoverable in Harvard, where they have 
no real coéducation, they ought to be ap- 
proaching paresis at the Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Chicago, where 
the feminine has liberty to put in all her 
deadliest work. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


There is indeed something pathetic in 
the attitude of the good old mother of the 
race, who, having survived on here and 
there into the heart of our modern civili- 
zation, is sorely puzzled by the change in 
woman’s duties and obligations. She may 
be found looking wistfully into the eyes 
of some ancient crone, who like herself 
has survived from a previous state of 
civilization, as if seeking there a confirma- 
tion of a view of life of which a troublous 
doubt has crept even into her own soul. 

“T,”’ she cries, ‘‘always cure my own 
hams, and knit the socks, and have my 
daughters make up all the linen by hand 
—we always did it when we were girls— 
but they object.”” And her old crone 
answers her: 

“Yes, we did it, it’s no doubt the right 
thing to do—but it’s so expensive now! 
It’s so much cheaper to buy things ready 
made! But, of course, it’s the right 
thing.” And they shake their heads, and 
go their ways, feeling that the world is 
strangely out of joint, when duty is no 
more duty. 

Such women are, in truth, like to some 
good mother-duck who, having for years 
led her ducklings to the same pond, when 
that pond has been drained and nothing 
is left in it but baked mud, will still per- 
sist in bringing her younglings down to 
it, and walks about with flapping wings 
and anxious quack, trying to induce them 
to enter it. But the ducklings, with fresh 
young instincts, hear far off the delicious 
drippings from the new iron tank which 
has been built to catch the water higher 
up, and they smell the chickweed and the 
long grass that is growing up beside it, 
and absolutely refuse to disport them- 
selves on the baked mud and to pretend 
to seek for worms where no worms are; 
and they leave the ancient mother quack- 
ing beside her pond and set out to seek 
for new pastures—perhaps to lose them- 
selves upon the way, perhaps to find 
them. To the old mother one is inclined 
to say: 

‘Ah, good old mother-hen, canst thou 
not see the world has changed? Thou 
canst not bring the water back into thy 
dried-up pond! Mayhap it was better and 
pleasanter when it was there, but it has 
gone forever; and wouldst thou and thine 
swim again it must be in other waters.” 
New machinery; new duties. — Olive 
Schreiner, in Cosmopolitan. 





MORAL TEACHING FOR FRENCH SCHOOL 
GIRLS. 


At the age of fifteen all French girls 
who go to the Lycées begin a course on 
morals which lasts three years, developing 
from practical talks on conduct to the 
theory and history of moral philosophy, 
and finally to psychology as applied to 
ethics and education. 

The first year’s lessons, Causeries de 
Moral Pratique, have recently been com- 
pleted by Mme. Blanc-Bentzon. The pro- 
gramme is arranged as follows: 

1. The family—Its use and purpose. 
Duties of children, parents, sisters, broth- 
ers, masters, and servants. Rédle of the 
woman and of the young girl in the house- 
hold. Respect. Family ties. 

2. Society—Use and benefits of social 
life: (1) Justice—Respect for others’ lives, 
liberty, honor, reputation, beliefs, opin- 
ions, sentiments, etc. Respect for con- 
tracts and promises. Honor. (2) Charity, 
generosity, methods of almsgiving, kind- 
ness, devotion, hospitality, courtesy. 
Friendship; duties towards friends. 
Charity in children and in young girls. 
Duty to animals. 

3. One’s country—Patriotism; the gov- 
ernment; the constitution and laws; du- 
ties of citizens; respect for the law; mili- 
tary service, taxes, the vote; duties of 
nations towards each other. War; wo- 
man’s duties during war. 

4. Personal duties—Care of the body; 
temperance; duties concerning material 
belongings; work. Duties concerning the 
soul; sincerity, character, dignity, moral 
force; moral development and self-control; 
feminine virtues, 

5. Religious duties—Réle of religious 
sentiments in conduct; connection be- 
tween virtue and happiness; God and a 
future life; toleration. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post 
says: 

These subjects cover a realm of sugges- 
tions which are in America left by school- 
teachers to parents, and by them more 





often silently proposed through example 
than openly discussed. It is, therefore, 
interesting to see how a French woman of 
Mme. Blanc-Bentzon’s distinguished abil- 
ity has set into formal doctrines, to be 
taught to classes, lessons which our 
schools do not touch upon, which, if not 
inborn as a part of the Puritan heritage, 
are at most transmitted in a crisis from 
mother to daughter. The lessons on the 
duties of young girls and women are espe- 
cially interesting as being taught to girls 
of fifteen. 

The first proposition Madame Blanc 
makes is that woman is the centre of the 
family, the soul of the household. ‘But 
the family,’’ she says, “thrives upon 
patience, devotion, simplicity, and these, 
alas, are less customary to-day than for- 
merly. Once become an association of 
egoists, the family ceases to exist. No 
one can say enough of the mother’s untir- 
ing devotion to husband and children. In 
all superior men the influence of an intel- 
ligent mother is manifest. The first duty 
of parents,’’ she continues, “is to teach 
self-sacrifice, and gradually self-govern- 
ment. An American mother once said to 
me, ‘To lock up the forbidden sweets 
would be to deprive a child of the sacred 
right of controlling himself.’ ”’ 

With regard to woman’s place in the 
household, she quotes Madame Necker: 
‘‘Woman is intended to perfect private 
life, to animate, beautify, and sanctify 
it.’ ‘Her influencs is unlimited,” Ma- 
dame Blanc adds, ‘In the education of 
her children she prepares the destiny of 
future generations. ... She is different 
from but not inferior to man. . . . She is 
made for a domestic life, for association 
with others, and her strongest incentive 
is another’s happiness, She is not famil- 
iar, a8 man is, with the selfishness of the 
struggle for life, and even now, when bit- 
ter experience must too often enlighten 
her, she has the same tendency to emo- 
tional impulses, to sacrifices whieh often 
are not even necessary. Her most pro- 
nounced quality is an over-zealous atten- 
tion to detail. ... In certain cases woman 
has accomplished marvels by the force of 
her will... . All told, she is the centre 
of the family; when the mother leaves, 
the hearth fire dies.” 

Comparing marriage and spinsterhood, 
she says: ‘‘Society being based upon mar- 
riage, it is for this end that worldly influ- 
ences, as well as nature, best develop 
women, and it is more difficult, therefore, 
to be a useful old maid than a good 
mother. The unmarried woman will 
occupy in the family a place which re- 
quires greater abnegation in that it brings 
fewer joys, or she will devote herself to 
charity or to study, to fields outside of 
the family. For this she must prepare 
herself in advance; she must create in 
her heart and mind resources which will 
broaden her life; the way is hard and 
steep; she must have great enterprise and 
unusual force of character; but since 
work is its own reward, we ought not to 
pity the teachers, artists, and single wom- 
en of all professions, who earn their own 
living. Equally worthy, and no less hon- 
orable, though deprived of the same com- 
pensations, are the daughter who devotes 
herself to her aged parents, the aunt who 


gives herself up to the education of her : 


nephews, the sister who lives in a broth- 
er’s shadow. 

“It is often said that to reform society 
it would suffice to reform women. I think 
it would suffice to interest them in serious 
things, to modify the conventional type 
which changes from epoch to epoch, ac- 
cording to fashion, from the sentimental 
woman to the good comrade, but which 
is never at any time concerned with com- 
mon sense, . . . Since woman’s first and 
most imperative duty is the education of 
her children, she cannot have a too solid 
foundation of learning. . . . 

‘Economy, order, cleanliness, and 
promptness seem small things, but they 
give an atmosphere of peace in a house. 
. . » Let woman apply herself unceasingly 
to developing her noblest, strongest, 
purest personality; let her heart be open 
to those who long for sympathy or advice, 
let her be good enough to share all the 
troubles, and wise enough to forestall 
them. The part is so beautiful it would 
seem impossible to realize, if near us, or 
in our memory we were not always seeing 
it admirably performed.” 

In the lesson on respect and courtesy 
she says: ‘‘Long ago respect ruled even 
tenderness. All the memoirs of past times 
give pictures of homes where the mother, 
extending her hands to be kissed, was 
called ‘Madame’ by her children... . The 
present object of life seems to be to 
trouble one’s self as little as possible. . . 
Respect is disappearing in all its forms. 
. . » Many young girls talk slang and act 
like schoolboys; this carelessness of ex- 
pression reacts upon the mind and vul- 
garizes it. Without condemning the taste 
for sports, it must be admitted that they 
give young girls loud manners and a dis- 
pleasing vocabulary. Women, no matter 
what their age, should never lose with the 
men in their family the prestige of refine- 
ment; they must merit respect in order 
always to exact it. Let them learn to 
govern not only their actions, but their 
language and their thoughts, and by 
avoiding familiarity they will best become 
their brothers’ friends, . .. Respect is 
the oil which makes the wheels run with- 
out disturbance; it manifests itself in all 
the details which make up daily life. 
The chances for sublime sacrifice are rare; 
let us not then neglect the means, how- 
ever slight, of making ourselves con- 
stantly agreeable to others. 

“Courtesy!” she exclaims, ‘They say 
it is going out of fashion, and for so long 
a time it was the glory of French customs 
and the charm of society... . Louis XIV. 
used to take off his hat to the scrub 
women he met cleaning the palace halls. 
. . . Such courtesy and savoir vivre are 
indispensable to women in their attitude 
towards the world and as mistresses of 
the household.” 
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As tothe question of politics: “It would 
be a grave error to say that women, 
because they can neither vote nor hold 
office, should not occupy themselves about 
these matters. They 


| 


| 


are as formally | 


obliged to obey laws as men are; they | 


must suffer imprisonment or death as a 
consequence of disobedience, and they 
should therefore be taught to have an in- 
telligent respect for and understanding of 
thelaw. They are merchants, land-owners, 
employees; they are wives, mothers, liv- 
ing, active, thinking human beings, who 
in any 16le encounter law at every step as 
an obstacle or an aid, and it would be 
absurd to say that because they do not 
make laws they should submit to them 
passively and ignorantly without knowing 
the reasons for obedience.” 

Thus the lessons go on defining and 
describing the various organizations 
which claim the noblest sentiments from 
man; the family, society, the State, the 
church; and dwelling especially in each 
case upon the duties peculiar to woman. 


| 
| 


tions to place a phonograph near the pump 
when working, and send him the cylinder 
when full. This being done, he listened 
to the report of the cylinder, telegraphed 
instructions, and the pump was a perfect 
success.— Chicago Advance. 

Smith Robertson, a colored alderman of 
Jackson, Miss., died Dec. 23. Mayor 
Todd and other aldermen, all white, 
acted as pallbearers at his funeral, a trib- 
ute never before paid to a black man in 
Jackson. He had been a member of the 
City Council for eight years. 


The editor of Il Giornale della due 
Sicilre, in translating from an English 


| newspaper an account of a man who had 


**Woman’s destiny,’’ Mme. Blanc resumes, | 


quoting Mme, de Remusat, ‘tis defined by 
two equally glorious titles—a wife and 
the mother of a citizen.” B. vAN V. 
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AROUND Boston. 
revised edition of ‘Old Landmarks and 
Historic Fields of Middlesex,’’ By Sam- 
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Brown & Co. 1899. 
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killed his wife with a poker, cautiously 
rendered the last word as pokero, and 
naively added in a foot-note, ‘‘We do not 
know with certainty whether this thing 
pokero be a domestic or a surgical instru- 
ment.”’ 

A Southern gentleman, speaking re- 
cently of Fisk University work for the 
colored people, put in a nutshell the rea- 
sons for the maintenance of such institu- 
“Give them all,’”’ he said, ‘‘black 


| and white, the keys of knowledge, and let 


Being a new and | 


With Illustrations, | 


them unlock as many doors as they can. 
I pity the coward who is afraid to give a 
human being this chance.” 

The following story is told of Mr. 
Moody, the evangelist: Not long ago a 


| man who claimed perfection went to him 


This fine octavo volume of 440 pages, | 


with 26 illustrations and a very interest- 
ing map of Buston made in 1775, will be, 
to every son and daughter of Massachu- 
setts, a mine of information and a chroni- 
cle of delight. It abounds with quaint 
and graphic incidents and 
pected surprises. Few, for instance, are 
aware that King Charles’ Town (now 
Charlestown) was first called Mishawum, 
and was the predecessor and mother of 
Boston, which was first called Shawmut. 
Few are aware that a regiment of Crom- 
well’s ‘‘Ironsides” was officered by Massa- 
chusetts men—its colonel, Rainsborrow, of 
Charlestown (afterwards general and ad- 
miral), its lieutenant colonel, Stoughton, 
of Dorchester, its major, Bourne, a Bos- 
ton shipwright, its captain, Leverett 
(afterwards governor), its ensign, Hudson, 
of Boston, with Sedgwick, of the Hon. 
Artillery Company of Boston, in high 
command. The circle of towns which 
surrounded Boston, each had for two 
hundred years its independent, corporate 
government, its solid, substantial home- 
steads, and its brave, intelligent, public- 
spirited citizens. Mr. Drake will receive 
the thanks of posterity for preserving in 
this beautiful volume the story of these 
localities and the pictures of many ancient 
mansions, now, alas! fast disappearing 
before the steady out-reaching of a great 
and growing metropolis. No public or 
private library in Massachusetts will be 
complete without this delightful volume. 
H. B. B. 


THE TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
UniTEp Srates: Historical Review. 
By Edward Bicknell. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1899. Price 50 cents. 


This little volume recites in detail the 
various acts of annexation which have 
converted thirteen States on the Atlantic 
seaboard into a great continental nation- 
ality. These additions have been suc- 
cessively the Northwestern Territory, 
Louisiana, Florida, Oregon, Texas, North- 
western Mexico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, to which will probably be added 
Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and 
Guam. They have all taken place since 
1787, so that a little more than a century 
covers the whole series of expansions. 
Until within two years all have been 
contiguous and sparsely populated wilder- 
nesses. We have here in small compass 
all the precedents established on this 
subject by the United States since its 
beginning, which will aid very greatly an 
intelligent comprehension of the subject. 
It ought to have a wide circulation. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Golf has been introduced into New Zea- 
land, and the Maori men and women have 
taken to it, and are showing remarkable 
skill. 

The Hanson Place Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, in its new church building, will 
have a roof auditorium seating 1,500 per- 
sons, which will be used in hot weather. 


A Boston establishment shipped to Cali- 
fornia, on an order, alarge pump. When 
set up, it worked with great difficulty, 
and the purchasers wrote, in urgent haste, 
asking the Boston house to send out their 
superintendent to put it in order. He was 
educated in Sweden, and was an expert 
in mechanics. He telegraphed instruc- 





: | wrong,’ was the prompt reply. 
with unex- | 8; I I ply 


and commiserated him on his low level 
of Christian experience. Mr. Moody, ina 
kind way, asked his caller if he never did 
any wrong. ‘No; 1 have not sinned for 
years, neither have I done anything 
“Well, 
I’m glad to hear it,” said Mr. Moody; 
“but before I am convinced I would 
like to ask your wife.” 

At the dinner held by the New Eng- 
land Society in Brooklyn, the other day, 
to celebrate the 279th anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the daughters of 
New England forefathers sat mingled with 
the sons, and not, as President Frederic 
A. Ward said, “in some far gallery, hun- 
gry, thirsty, empty, catching an occasional 
word of oratory, and forced to be content 
with that.’ Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and Thomas Nelson Page were among the 
speakers. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of the delin- 
quent jurors who were lately fined $100 in 
the New York City Court for non-attend- 
ance, moved to have the fine remitted on 
the ground that he had not had sufficient 
notice. Justice Fitzsimons refused to 
remit the fine. He said the petitioner 
was a man of wealth, who required the 
utmost safeguards that the law can give, 
and yet who seemed to shrink from one 
of the most important duties of the citi- 
zen, to serve asajuror. The ‘“‘Antis” who 
object to equal suffrage for fear of jury 
service should take notice. 

George Kennan, in an article in the 
Outlook on the the strong and weak 
points of the Cubans, says they are sober, 
courteous, hospitable, and easily managed 
by the authorities, if the latter have tact. 
On the other hand, he pronounces them 
thoroughly untrustworthy, and incredibly 
dirty. He says: ‘Although cruel to ani- 
mals—or at least insensible to their suf- 
fering—they are kind and indulgent to 
children, and the women sometimes show 
a capacity for maternal devotion and self- 
sacrifice that is extremely unusual, if not 
unparalleled, in other countries.” 

Farmer John Schaar’s barn in North 
Union township, Hazelton, Penn., had 
long gone unshingled, because the owner 
was too infirm to climb to the roof, while 
one of his sons was fighting in the Philip- 
pines, and the other had gone to the 
Klondike. The other day the farmer’s 
only daughter, Kate, who has been em- 
ployed in Philadelphia, came home on a 
visit. She was worried by the condition 
of the barn, and the next day went to 
work and shingled the roof, doing the 
work as well as any man. 

The prospectus for Chicago's “Mills 
Hotel’? has been issued. There will be 
1,180 sleeping rooms, to be let at twenty 
and thirty cents a night, while a restaur- 
ant in the basement will sell good food at 
fifteen cents a meal. The committee in 


charge of the New York ‘*Woman’s Ho- 
tel’ project has estimated land and build- 
ing to cost $800,000; stock to be sold, 
$400,000; balance to be raised on mort- 
gage, $400,000. Sir Richard Tarrant, who 
planned the Mills houses of New York 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science bas been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it failsto cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











and London’s Rowton houses, intends es- 
tablishing a similar institution for Lon- 
don women. He has been offered $250,000 
by a personal friend in America for this 
purpose, but refnses to divulge the don- 
or’s pame. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ANSWER. 


BY IDA REED SMITH, 


He sat on my knee at evening, 
The boy who is ‘“‘half-past three’”’; 
And the clear blue eyes from his sun- 
browned face 
Smiled happily up to me. 
I held him close as the twilight fell, 
And called him ‘‘my dear little son.” 
Then [ said, “I have wondered for many 
days 
Where it is that my baby’s gone. 





“*T’d a baby once in a long white gown, 
Whom I rocked just as I do you. 
His hair was soft as yellow silk, 
And his eyes were like violets blue. 
His little hands were like pink-tipped 
flowers: 
See, yours are so strong and brown. 
He has slipped away, and is lost, I fear: 
Do you know where my baby’s gone ?”’ 


Did my voice half break as the thoughts 
would come 

Of the sweet and sacred days 

When motherhood’s first joys were mine? 
Was a shade of regret on my face? 

For close round my neck crept a sturdy arm, 
And the boy who is “‘half-past three,”’ 

Said, ‘‘The baby—he went to Boyland. 
And—didn’t you know? he’s me!” 

—Christian Register. 





ROLAND’S PRESENT. 


“What is the matter, dear?’ asked 
mamma, when she went into her room 
and found a very dismal-looking little 
boy standing by the window. 

‘*‘Nuffin’ much, mamma,”’ answered lit- 
tle Roland. But brave as he tried to be, 
mamma knew that he was almost crying, 
and taking him on her lap she questioned 
him tenderly. 

“The boys don’t want me to play with 
them,’’ he said at last; ‘‘they say I’se too 
small, and they are whittling splendid 
things, and I wanted to whittle, too, and 
they said they couldn’t have me wasting 
their wood, and I couldn’t get the littlest 
piece, nor any knife nor nuffin,”’ he sobbed. 

‘Don’t cry, dear; mamma has some nice 
wood, and you can sit right in here and 
whittle, Let’s spread a paper down, and 
you and I will have a fime time making 
things; let’s make a boat.”’ 

Roland soon forgot his grief, and, with 
mamma’s help, he made a nice little boat, 
that floated very well on a basin of water. 

“T am sorry, boys,’’ said mamma, later, 
“that you are not nicer to your little 
brother. I hope if Roland ever has any 
wood he will be more generous with it.’ 
The bigger boys, Fred and Charlie, hung 
down their heads and looked ashamed. 

For their Christmas present, Fred and 
Charlie had a nice Sloyd work-bench with 
knives and many other tools. Little Roland 
had a Sloyd knife, too, but what do you 
think he had for his biggest present? 

Why, he had a whole bundle of shin- 
gles! Just thinkofit! Twohundred and 
fifty shingles, all his very own! 

Now he had plenty of wood, and did 
not have to ask any of the big boys for 
any, instead, they often begged wood of 
him. I am glad to say Roland is very 
good, and gives them all they want. 

Such nice times as they have playing 
together now, all cutting and whittling 
boats and many other things. 

“T think I had just the nicest kind of a 
present,’’ said Roland, one day: “I won- 
der who tells Santa Claus just what little 
boys want. I think the mammas and 
papas must have something to do about 
it, don’t you think so, mamma?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said mamma, “‘I really 
think they do.’’—Elizabeth Robinson, in 
The Household. 


a. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAnN’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Among Colorado’s relics of cliff dwell- 
ers is one building that sheltered 6,000 
persons.”’ 

Perhaps it was only a street-car. 


Lady of the House (to peddler)—If you 
do not go away, l’ll whistle for the dog. 

Pushing Peddier—Then let me sell you 
a whistle, mum.—Tit- Bits. 


A little girl ran into a druggist’s, and 
asked for a penny’s worth of pills. 

**Anti-bilious?’”’ asked the druggist. 

‘‘No,”’ said the child, ‘‘uncle’s bilious!”’ 


“Why does Jim Todgers affect that 
funereal style of walking?”’ 

‘He can’t help it. He’s been an usher 
at so many weddings.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


“Do you think ridicule crushes poets?” 

“No; it inspires the good nvets to do 
better and the bad poets to do worse.”’— 
Chicago Record. 

Little Dick — Uncle Richard, what is 
bric A-brac? 

Uncle Richard—Bric a-brac is anything 
you knock over and break when you are 
feeling for matches in the dark,—Puck. 


Sister Jackson — ’Stead ob ’sperinsin’ 
religion so of’en, Mose, yo’ mought spend 
some ob yo’ time gettin’ odd jobs ter help 
suppo’t de family. 

Mose—What yo’ spec, Tilda? We all on 
us has different talents. Yo’ has yo’s, 
and I has mine.— Puck. 


Russian Official—You can’t stay in this 
country, sir. 

Traveller—Then I'll leave it. 

Official - Have you a permit to leave? 

Traveller—No, sir. 

Official—Then you cannot leave. I give 
you twenty-four hours to make up your 
mind as to what you shall do. 


A skunk once challenged a lion to single 
combat. The lion promptly declined the 
honor. ‘How,’’ said the skunk, ‘tare you 
afraid?”’ 

“Very much so,” said the lion; “for you 
would only gain fame for having the 
honor to fight with a lion, while every one 
who met me for a month would know I 
had been in company with a skunk,” 








“GRASP ALL AND LOSE ALL.” 

Many people are so intent on ‘‘grasping 
all’? that they lose strength of nerves, 
appetite, digestion, health. Fortunately, 
however, these may be restored by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has put many 
a business man on the road to success by 
giving him good digestion, strong nerves, 
and aclear brain, It does the same thing 
for weak and tired women. 


Hoop’s PixLus cure sick headache, in- 
digestion. 


— 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher,and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 


apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) | NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TELEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 








Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 


per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High Schoo! Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and ae begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tu 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 
Webster Street, West Newton. 








———— 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD foxNae 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, $1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2,00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New Ragin points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 














An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month, 
Price $5000, terms easy. 








—- 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
oat and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BuackwE ut, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

The nineteenth century was called by the 
poet-prophet, Victor Hugo, ‘the century of 
woman.” 

Since the dawn of history, exceptional 
women have demonstrated, by their high 
abilities as inventors, skilled workers, poets, 
artists, teachers, and rulers, that in the do- 
main of intellect woman was not under the 
ban of Nature, but under those of statute 
andcustom. But, tor the mass of women, the 
nineteenth century has been the only epoch 
in history which has given them opportu- 
nities as women, or rights as human beings. 

To state the difference in the position of 
women in all fields of activity between what 
it was in the beginning of the century, and 
is now at its close, would be to present a 
series of brilliant transformations, surpass- 
ing the magic creations of Aladdin’s lamp. 

The way up the heights of woman’s ad- 
vancement has been long and steep, but it 
has not been dreary. The consciousness of 
giving the world a forward movement along 
the path of liberty is the highest reward that 
is vouchsafed to human effort. The great- 
est men of the century have walked with 
us. Poets have sung for us; prophets have 
inspired us with visions of success; states- 
men have made courts and forums ring with 
eloquence in our behalf. Stones have blos- 
somed into roses; scorn has become ap- 
plause; timidity, opposition, and indiffer- 
ence have changed into a grand chorus of 
appeal for woman's equality before the law. 

Let us then close the nineteenth century 
with a convocation which shall be a jubilee 
for our successes and a preparation for the 
twentieth century, which is to be not man's, 
nor woman’s, but humanity's. 

Susan B. Antruony, Pres. 

Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres. at large. 

RAacHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 

Harriet TAYLOR Upton, Treas. 

LaurA CLAY, 

CATHERINE WavucH McCuLtocu, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

Chairman Nat. Org. Com. 


Auditors. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The hotel headquarters will be at the Riggs 
House, corner Fifteenth and G streets, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. Street cars run both ways between 
the two places. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room; $3.00 per 
day for one person in a room. 

A list giving the rates of other hotels and 
some good boarding-houses, with convenient 
street-car connections to the Church, has 
been prepared, for which apply to Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many they are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to at- 
tend to write direct to the hotel of their 
choice, securing room. BE SURE TO STATE 
(HAT YOU WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION AND EXPECT OUR RATES. 

RamLRoap Rares.—The usual rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured. For any special instructions, ad- 
dress the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, National Head «juarters, 107 
World Building, New York. 


The preliminary Exrcurive Commitrr. 
MEETING will be held in a Committee oom 
it the Church, from % to 10 a.m., Thursday, 
February 8th 

Among the speakers will be Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Clara B. 
Colby, Harriet Stanton Blatch, Virginia D. 
Young, A. Emmagene Paul, Superintendent 
Street-Cleaning Department, First Ward, 


Chicago; Mary Church Terrell, Annie C. 8. 
Fenner, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 
There will be two public sessions daily, 


except on the day of the Congressional 
Hearing, when the morning session will be 
omitted. 

Four afternoons will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of work, under the 
charge of the Chairman of the National Or- 
ganization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. This will be of interest and value 
to all State workers, as well as to those who 
look forward to becoming National Or- 
ganizers. 

Susan B. AntHony, President, 
17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

RACHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y, 

1483 N. 52d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 31st annual 
meeting, in Boston, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 10 and 11, 1900. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, at 10 A. M., 2 
business meeting will be held at the Suf- 
frage Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street. 
Business will be transacted. The annual 
report of the Executive Committee will 
be made by its chairman, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Committees will be ap- 
pointed, resolutions and a plan of work 
adopted, and officers elected for the 
coming year. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 P. M., at 
the Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, 
reports from auxiliary Leagues will be 
received. A general discussion will fol- 
low, with brief addresses. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
Wednesday evening at 7.45 P. M., in the 
PARK STREET CuuRCH VESTRY, a Young 
People’s Meeting will be held. The 
speakers will be announced hereafter. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
Thursday evening, Jan. 11, PARK 
Street CHurcH VeEsTRY, Mrs. Percy 
Widdrington, of England, will speak. 
Admission to all sessions free. The 
public are cordially invited to attend. 
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TRAGEDIES OF THE SEA. 


It is proposed by Congressmen to tax 
the American people by subsidizing lines 
of ocean steamers at public expense, in 
order thereby to build up an ocean carry- 
ing trade. May it not be well for women 
to ask whether it is wise thus to encour- 
age our boys to become seamen? The 
Forum, last month, had a striking article 
by Capt. A. G. Froud, calling attention to 
the frightful loss of life which this occu- 
pation entails. Between the 18th and 27th 
of January, 1898, ten cargo steamers left 
various points on our Eastern coast for 
ports in the British Isles and Western 
Europe, to be heard of no more. These 
great vessels ranged from 4,760 to 2,371 
tons each, averaging more than 2,500 tons. 
Not a trace or vestige of them has ever 
been found, though they were swallowed 
up in one of the most frequented parts of 
the ocean. Within those ten days more 
than 3,000 sailors were drowned, and the 
estimated loss of property was between 
2 1-2 and 3 million dollars. 

The ability of a broad and shallow 
vessel to carry a larger amount of freight 
and to land it without lighterage, has 
caused cargo steamers, of late years, to be 
built of steel, upon lines structurally weak, 
and with lighter plates and frames than 
formerly. As a result there are to-day 
hundreds of such steamers afloat in all 
parts of the world, which are not fit to 
undertake trans-oceanic passages in bal- 
last, owing to their lightness and conse- 
quent small displacement, their great 
height above the water jine, and the im- 
perfect immersement of their screws. 
Disaster after disaster has of late years 
been the consequence. But the reckless- 
ness and apathy of shipowners is due to 
the practice of insuring vessel and cargo 
to their full value. In case of shipwreck 
the owners lose nothing. 

Now the effect of creating by bounties 
an American competition in the ocean- 
carrying trade will be to intensify com- 
petition, and so to increase these casual- 
ties ten fold. Isit wise to doso? Are not 
our young men far more safely and profit- 
ably employed at home? Do not our own 
continent and our new possessions offer 
an unlimited field for enterprise? Why 





condemn our boys to the hardships and 
privations and brutalizing conditions of a 
seaman’s life, in order to put money into 


| the pockets of a few unscrupulous ship- 
owners? 
Efforts have repeatedly been made in 





England and this country to impose by 
legislation proper limitations upon this 
murderous competition of shipowners. 
Cargo ships can and should be so strongly 
built and so skilfully laden as to be able 
to carry any cargo and withstand any 
weather. The number of casualties could 
be materially lessened. A majority of 
losses are due to preventable causes. But 
the shipowners resist and defeat every at- 
tempt to safeguard the unfortunate sea- 
men, who perish helplessly by thousands 
every year for lack of reasonable precau- 
tions on the part of their employers. 
There are no women in Congress to whose 
humane and sympathetic feelings appeal 
may be made. There are no women 
among the constituencies that elect the 
Congressmen. The almighty dollar is 
deaf to the cry of the widow and the 
orphan, 

Last year, from the single little city of 





Gloucester, Mass., more than one hundred 
fishermen went out on voyages to meet a 
watery grave. Many of them left widows 
and orphans destitute. Is it wise to ex- 
tend, by artificial subsidies, wrung from 
the toiling workers of farms and factories, 
an occupation so hazardous and so exact- 
ing? 

If women were voters, these considera- 
tions would be urged by legislators num- 
bering wives and widows among their 
voting constituents. But these anxious 
and struggling mothers have no votes. So 
human life is held cheap and human wel- 
fare is disregarded, in order to build up 
fortunes for capitalists. H. B. B. 





ECHOES FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 


Many good points were raised at the 
National Conference lately held at Indian- 
apolis by the N. A.W. S.A. Gov. Mount, 
of Indiana, gave the address of welcome. 
He said in part: 

Your organization records the names of 
some of the noblest women of our time. 
It has advocated many measures of gen- 
uine reform. Mr. Roberts, of Utah, at- 
tributes the formidable opposition to his 
being seated in Congress to the efforts of 
church women of America. Then all 
honor to the church women, I say. An 
assembly of cultured women always has 
been and always will be a positive force 
for good. On behalf of the people of 
Indiana, I take pleasure in extending to 
the representatives of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association a cordial 
welcome, 

Hon, William Dudley Foulke said that 
in Indiana the representatives of the two 
great parties had given idiots the right to 
vote, but had denied it to intelligent 
women. The idiots and insane men con- 
fined in the poorhouses were voted at 
every election. One of them, when asked 
his name by the election officer, said it 
was Jesus Christ. He was allowed to cast 
his ballot. ‘“Strange,’’ said Mr. Foulke, 
‘that the people prefer to be governed by 
their idiots rather than by their women!” 
He said the women of the United States 
were far better qualified to vote than the 
Filipinos: “President McKinley has been 
called a tyrant because he does not give 
the inhabitants of tbe Philippines the 
right to govern themselves. It would be 
better to apply the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence right here in this country to our 
American women, Let charity begin at 
home.” 

Miss Anthony said: 

The part in the daily work of humanity 
known as money-making has, by common 
consent, fallen chiefly to the lot of men. 
Every business and industrial interest, the 
trusts, combines and organized capitalistic 
interests are all controlled by men. On 
the other hand, the charities, educational 
work, the reform movements of the 
churches and of society generally, are by 
common consent given mainly to women. 
The great trusts, combines, and railroads 
have their agents in Congress and the State 
Legislatures, watching out for their in- 
terests. But the great educational and 
humanitarian interests which belong espe- 
cially to women have no representatives 
there. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall said that in 
London last summer, while attending the 
Woman’s International Council, she no- 
ticed that the sugar tasted sweeter and the 
salt salter than in this country. On in- 
quiry she found it was because English- 
women had the ballot, and they elected as 
food commissioners not politicians with a 
pull,” but honest men who would en- 
force the laws against food adulteration. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Ladies’ Educational Society of 
Jacksonville, Ill., since its foundation in 
1833, has helped 1,509 young women to 
get the benefits of the higher education. 

Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, of Kala- 
mazoo, is called ‘‘the Mother of Women’s 
Clubs in Michigan.’’ The Women’s Clubs 
of that State placed her portrait in the 
reception room of the Michigan building 
at the World’s Fair, and afterwards trans- 
ferred it to the art gallery of Michigan 
University. This is especially appropri- 
ate, inasmuch as she and her husband, Dr. 
Stone, were mainly instrumental in open- 
ing the doors of that University to women, 
Mrs, Stone is in her 86th year, but has 
lost none of her interest in the world’s 
progress, and occasionally contributes 
articles of much interest to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and other papers. 

Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln spoke yesterday 
before the Woman's Club of Peabody, 
Mass. Her subject expressed a volume 
in its mere title—‘‘Art and Science versus 
Drudgery and Luck,” 

At the meeting of the Illinois State 
Federation, one of the vice-presidents 
said: 

We are gaining every year. Our plan 
of organization in Illinois by congressivnal 
districts is an excellent one, It has been, 
however, difficult to carry it out so as to 
divide the work equally over the State, 
principally on account of our lack of 
knowledge of the women and their fitness 
for certain places. We know only our 
little coterie. The Federation is doing 
away with this, and as we grow older and 





come together year after year we shall 
gain in two ways. We shall learn to do 
our work with system, and we shall 
become acquainted and know who are the 
women that have time and inclination for 
certain lines of work. 
committee has interested the clubs in 
legislative work. This is the first time 
that a concentrated effurt for legislation 
has been made by the women of our State, 
and a majority of the bills worked for 
have become laws: The dependent chil- 
dren bill, the truant school bill, the juve- 
nile court bill, and the vacation school 
bill. The bills that failed to the 
Legislature this year will receive atten- 
tion in the near future. Men and women 
worked together in preparing and pre- 
senting these bills, and that is what we 
are tending toward—not a separation of 
interest or effort but an appreciation of 
the fact that the interests of men and 
women are identical, and one augments 
the other. 

The Pennsylvania Federation at its late 
meeting discussed such subjects as chil- 
dren’s play-grounds and vacation schools, 
town and travelling libraries, consumers’ 
league, etc. In Connecticut some of the 
clubs had succeeded in placing cans for 
waste paper; others had raised money for 
improvements needed in the primary 
schools; in New Haven the Women’s 
School Association has kept up vacation 
schools; has an excellent system of school 
visiting; has given seventy-five copies of 
fine paintings to schools to be used as 
travelling exhibits, and $30 worth of 
additional and smaller pictures. In Ohio, 
one of the three States in the Union that 
make no proper provision for training 
teachers, the clubs have gone to work to 
try for a State Normal School and kinder- 
gartens, and are at present busy learning 
the mind of the voters before taking the 
further step of endeavoring to have a law 
passed in favor of training schools. 

Wisconsin clubs report much done in 
the establishment of kindergartens, cook- 
ing, manual training and vacation schools, 
public and travelling libraries. In Iowa 
the clubs are working to further the in- 
terests of the library association. The 
special loan department of the travelling 
library of Iowa is acapital thing. ‘“‘Under 
a law passed by the last General Assem- 
bly, an appropriation of $2,000 was made 
for the use of the travelling library; part 
of this sum the State librarian was au- 
thorized to set apart for the purchase of 
books for a special loan department, the 
books from it being loaned independently 
of the regular travelling library.” At- 
tention to libraries of all kinds is a special 
feature of club work in Iowa, Clubs there 
are also pushing the idea of compulsory 
education, and are working up public 
opinion on the matter. 

In New Jersey clubs, much interest is 
felt in the preservation of the Palisades, 
and if they are not saved, it will not be 
the fault of New Jersey women. In 
Georgia the federation has worked so 
hard for the regulation of child-labor that 
they now have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the ‘‘child-labor bill” in the 
Georgia Legislature was chiefly owing to 
their efforts. 

A multitude of club women are ear- 
nestly doing what they can for the good 
of society and better laws. The Spring- 
field Republican says: “The clubs are 
really an excellent training school for the 
exercise of the full privileges of citizen- 
ship, when it comes.”’ 

The Business Woman’s Club of Buffalo, 
N. Y., originated in the wish for a pleas- 
ant place to spend the noon hour, and to 
get a good but not too costly lunch. It 
started three years ago, and has been dis- 
pensing its hospitality ever since. Its 
salient feature is still its lunches, but 
it is also doing much in a social way, and 
has classes for physical culture, dancing, 
etc. The rooms are prettily fitted up, and 
there every noon may be found from 75 to 
100 young women, lunching, reading, writ- 
ing, chatting, or resting. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to make the lunches not only 
palatable but tempting, and the cost as 
small as possible. The bill of fare is 
simple, but the aim is to have each article 
of the best. The general care of the club 
has been placed in the hands of a compe- 
tent housekeeper, who does the buying 
and looks after the dining-room and 
kitchen. The privileges of the lunch room 
are open to ali women, but members have 
a reduction of one-fifth from the price of 
the meal. It is interesting to read that 
‘‘men also are admitted if accompanied 
by women.”’ Any business woman in 
good standing is eligible to membership, 
and others may be associate members. 
There is an employment department, by 
which members often secure situations. 
The membership averages about 100. 


JAPANESE NEW YEAR GAME. 


In Japan, Hyaku hin ishu, literally 
“the poems of one hundred poets,’’ is a 
favorite game for both men and women on 
New Year’s Day. It is played with two 
hundred cards. On each is written either 
the first or latter half of a poem. One 
hundred cards containing the latter half 
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are used to deal. Each player is served 
with a certain number of cards, and she 
puts them on the floor with the face 
turned up before her. One person takes 
one hundred with the first half of the 
poem, and reads them in order as they 
come from the shuffled pack. Every 
player has to remember the latter half of 
the one read. If any one finds a card with 
the latter half to the one just given out 
among the other players’ cards, she can 
pick it up quickly and lay it aside, and 
then she gives a certain number of cards 
to the careless player. The one who dis- 
poses of her cards first is the winner. 
This is a very exciting and interesting 
game. Card play is forbidden by the 
government, except on New Year’s Day, 
and in some cities it is entirely forbidden 
even at New Year's. 





CRUELTIES OF VIVISECTION. 


Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Are animals cruelly treated by scien- 
tists? Lord Lister, in his Liverpool ad- 
dress, Oct. 8, 1898, affirms that 

The actual pain involved in these inves- 
tigations is commonly of the most trifling 
description, and anesthesia enables oper- 
ations to be done without disturbance 
from the struggles of the animal, while it 
affords the operator the unspeakable com- 
fort of knowing that he inflicts no pain. 

It is time that the plain American citi- 
zen should possess some definite idea on 
this important question, now to a large 
extent before the public, but which in the 
near future will engage far greater atten- 
tion. I refer to the treatment of our 
dumb fellow creatures in medical schools 
and laboratories. Especially is it impor- 
tant to know the truth, inasmuch as 
physiologists and vivisectors in the press 
and elsewhere pour forth protestations of 
good-will and mercy for all living beings, 
and denunciations of those ‘fanatical’ 
and “misguided”? people who object to 
certain of their so-called ‘‘scientific’”’ 
actions. 

If the average citizen perused those 
medical and _ physiological journals 
wherein are depicted by these ‘‘scien- 
tists’”’ their experiments upon animals, 
this communication would be superfluous. 
But these scientists know that their essays 
meet the eye of only a few outside of pro- 
fessional circles; for that reason they 
have one story for their medical brethren 
and another for the public. Or if the 
average citizen regularly perused the anti- 
cruelty journals in which the atrocities of 
“scientists” are exposed, it would be un- 
necessary to enter the general press with 
the subject. But since the circulation of 
these publications is limited, let me show 
in plain language why these charges of 
cruelty are made, and what we mean by 
cruelty. 

The celebrated English physiologist, 
quoted above, dilates on the comfort of 
the vivisected animal. The two funda- 
mental facts to be considered here are, 
first, that anti-vivisectionists, in their 
exposures, do not depend upon surmise, 
but upon what vivisectors themselves 
acknowledge; second, that examples are 
abundant at this present time. 

In the Journal of Experimental Medi- 
cine, New York, January, 1899, there is 
an article ‘On the Presence of Cholin 
and Neurin in the Intestinal Canal during 
Its Complete Obstruction. By Beattie 
Nesbitt, M.D. (From the Pharmacologi- 
cal Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University.)’’ This article describes what 
comes of tying up the intestines of dogs. 
Notice the result of an autopsy (page 11): 
“Evidences of peritonitis—intense venous 
congestion. .. . Renal cortex much en- 
gorged. ... Liver hyperemic. .. . gall 
bladder distended. Spleen hyperamic, 
veins on surface distended. Heart, veins 
on surface distended. .. . Lungs, highly 
pigmented. . . . ‘The most of the mucous 
surface of the ileum was highly con- 
gested.’’ No anesthetic was used except 
for the preliminary cutting operation. On 
page 117 will be found descriptions of the 
behavior of dogs which had both their 
kidneys cut out, and were allowed to live 
for days and weeks in that condition. 
This article is called ‘‘On Alteration in 
the Composition of the Blood Resulting 
from Experimental Double Nephrotomy. 
(By C. A. Herter, M. D., and A. I. Wake- 
man, Ph. D.)’’ In some cases the ureters 
of the animals were tied up, and blood- 
poisoning resulted. ‘After operation” 
(page 120) ‘the animals seldom eat.’’ The 
author practically confesses (page 125) 
that the experiments are of no value on 
account of the shock to the system. 

On page 131 two doctors from Columbia 
University—S. J. Meltzer and Charles 
Norris—tell how they starved dogs to see 
the effect on the blood. One large dog 
was deprived not only of food but also of 
water for five days (page 133). W. S. 
Baer, P. M. Dawson, and H. T. Marshall 
from Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, crushed and tied up the great nerves 
of the neck in dogs, and then, after a 
number of months, stimulated these 
nerves with electricity, connecting the 
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windpipe and arteries with measuring 
machines. Page 42: ‘Dog VII. ... The 
counting of the pulse-rate was prevented 
by the fact that the great oscillations in 
pressure, caused by the violent respira- 
tions, obscured the pulse record.””’ How 
about the anesthetics here? They were 
used in the preliminary cutting operation; 
but it is well known to physiologists that 
in experiments on the reflex action of 
sensory nerves, anesthetics are a draw- 
back and are not used, Therefore, during 
the principal part of these frightful ex- 
periments the pain was not annulled by 
anesthetics. 

In the same magazine for March, 1899, 
is an article entitled ‘Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia in Man due to Capsulated Bac- 
ill. By W. T. Howard, Jr. (From the 
Pathological Department of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O.)” It 
tells how dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, etc. , 
were inoculated in various parts of the 
body with various poisons to see what 
would come of it. The animals varied in 
all sorts of ways as to the results (showing 
the beauties of this ‘scientific’? method); 
and in some cases dead bacteria produced 
the same effect as living ones. 

Here are a few of the results of what 
the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia calls “trifling operations, such 
as the administration of a hypodermic 
injection:’ Page 161: ‘‘Dogs. Young 
dogs, inoculated into the peritoneal cavity 
with a 24 hour-old bouillon culture, died 
in 36 hours with a thick, purulent exuda- 
tion in the peritoneal cavity, with marked 
congestion and ecchymoses of the perito- 
neum, and congestion of the pericardium, 
pleure, liver, spleen, kidneys, stomach, 
and intestine.” : 

Dr. J. L. Nichols (page 189) and Dr. 
Theobald Smith (page 217) subject various 
animals to blood-poisoning and torture 
for days and weeks at a time, to no pur- 
pose and with results trivial. Follen 
Cabot, M. D., tells (page 181) how he in- 
duced rabies in rabbits aud guinea-pigs, 
causing them to live for days in agony. 
At the same time Dr. Follen confesses 
that “little progress has been made in 
elucidating the still obscure pathology of 
the disease since Pasteur’s death (about 
four years ago), and even for a time be 
fore.’ And yet during that time thou- 
sands and thousands of animals have met 
a cruel death in the attempts of vivisectors 
to ‘“‘elucidate’”’ that same pathology! No 
wonder Dr. Leffingwell has said that 
no mining company would ever strike 
pick into the earth with no more prospect 
of success than has the vivisector! 

I might continue to give examples, 
drawn from descriptions by the vivisec- 
tors themselves, of experiments performed 
at the present time. The above, however, 
will give some idea of why these charges 
of cruelty are made, and what is meant by 
them, Although these examples have 
been taken from but two numbers of one 
magazine, they teem with instances of the 
most pronounced cruelty. 

Two questions suggest themselves in 
closing: First, what faith should be placed 
in the protestations of vivisectors, when 
one of their most illustrious lights shows 
such lack of respect for the truth as is 
exhibited in the quotation at the head of 
this article? Second, how long will the 
public of this country endure that such 
deeds be perpetrated without hindrance 
or restraint, in violation of the Higher 
Law and to the degradation of character? 

J. M. GREENE, 
Treas. N. E. Anti-Vivisection Society. 
1 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
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MRS. MAUD B. BOOTH. 





Last Sunday Mrs. Booth and her secre- 
tary, Miss Hughes, arrived at Sing Sing 
prison accompanied by General and Mrs. 
McAlpin, who take an active interest in 
her work. 

From the long, dark corridors beyond 
the grated door came the measured swish, 
swish, and the reverberations of many feet 
moving in unison. The men were march- 
ing in lockstep to the chapel. After greet 
ings were exchanged with the officials, 
the chaplain led the way through the 
main prison, and then to the second floor 
of a large new building in the courtyard. 
The men were seated and all was quiet. 
The scene was strangely monotonous; the 
bars in the clothing of the men were as 
regular as the rows of seats that stretched 
from side to side, and at certain intervals 
along the wall stood a keeper, as still as if 
his sole duty was to hold down a painted 
spot on the floor. Their coats of blue, 
furnished the only color to the sombre, 
gray picture. You have seen the effect of 
a breeze sweeping over a field of wheat. 
So was this company of men swayed upon 
Mrs. Booth’s entrance, There was a cran- 
ing of necks and a brightening up of faces 
as she passed through the centre aisle. 
Those in the rear seats, catching glimpses 
of her, began to applaud, and in quick 
succession the occupants in other seats 
added their quota, for convicts are not 
allowed to turn their heads when thus 





assembled. On reaching the platform, she 
turned for a moment to smile a greeting 
to “her boys,’’ whose applause by this 
time had become almost deafening. As 
she seated herself, the chapel suddenly 
became as quiet as if an order had been 
given. 

At a signal from the chaplain the 
orchestra, composed of fifteen men drawn 
from the prison, played an overture, 
Then followed the reading of the lesson, 
the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
men, and a prayer by Mrs. McAlpin. As 
the chaplain said, Mrs. Booth needed no 
introduction, for as she approached the 
stand ‘‘the boys” gave her another joyous 
greeting. She calls them “ther boys,” for 
they gave her the name of ‘The Little 
Mother’ almost as soon as she started 
her work among them. It was at Sing 
Sing that Mrs. Booth made her initial 
effort in this work. The name has fol- 
lowed her in every one of the other 
prisons, and the sweet bond has increased 
in strength with each successive visit. 

Her manner toward the men before 
her and their earnest attention to her 
words would settle in a moment any 
question as to their relations. She under- 
stood them and loved them, and they 
knew it. Even though there were some 
who could not make up their minds to 
follow in her footsteps, there were none 
who did not believe emphatically in {her 
sincerity. Then, in confidence, as mother 
to sons, she talked, quietly, reasonably, 
logically, and sweetly. There was no 
berating, no criticism, no threats or warn- 
ings to be hastily heeded, just plain, 
sweet words of love and gentle pleading. 
A child could have followed her every 
word, without perplexity. In order to 
illustrate more forcibly a thought that she 
wanted to fix upon her listeners, she 
frequently resorted to similes, telling 
naively some story apparently foreign to 
her subject, causing a ripple of laughter 
to echo around the chapel. Then sud- 
denly she would present her comparison, 
leaving the men with the incident in- 
delibly fixed, with the accompanying les- 
son always to be drawn. The conclusion 
was a soft, kindly, motherly appeal to 
those before her to determine to lead new 
lives, to start at once to make new men of 
themselves, and to look forward to a 
happy future instead of a hopeless return 
to evil companionship. She began to 
sing ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The 
men took it up softly. 

Half-way down the chapel a man rose 
from the middle of the bench, his hands 
rested on the seat in front of him and his 
head sunk low. Occasionally he brushed 
away the tears from his eyes. It was a 
strange sight to see this one man stand- 
ing in the centre of thousands who were 
seated. 

He was not long without companions. 
One by one the striped figures sprouted 
up from various spots in the great drab 
throng where the seeds had found fertile 
soil, and by the time the song was finished 
sixteen men had added themselves to the 
Volunteer Prison League. In Sing Sing 
they have more than 500 members, who 
proudly wear in the rough buttonholes of 
their coarse coats the league button, bear- 
ing the inspiring motto, ‘Look up and 
hope.” 

When the benediction was pronounced 
by the chaplain, Mrs. Booth came away, 
followed by the applause of ‘‘the boys,” 
mingled plentifully with smiles and tears. 

A few hours later, at the West side 
auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City, Mrs. Booth was welcomed 
heartily by an audience that filled the 
hall to overflowing. She made friends at 
once by requesting that they sing with 
her a verse of ‘‘There Is Sunshine in My 
Soul.” 

“It is a simple, old-fashioned song,”’ 
she said, “but ‘my boys’ like it better than 
anything else, and I have just come from 
them with the echo of the refrain sung by 
their voices ringing in my ears, If they 
can sing it lam sure we should be able to, 
for with them the sunlight is filtered 
through iron bars, and here we have it to 
enjoy all the time.’’ 

Mrs. Booth did not enter upon an ac- 
count of her work among the prisons, as 
many might have anticipated, but the 
comparisons she drew between the char- 
acters of the men of the morning and the 
lives of the men of the afternoon spoke 
more forcibly of her great work and keen 
understanding of men than she could 
have hoped. She took no text, but made 
her theme the “Christ-Follower.’’ From 
beginning to end it was a sermon to men 
of the class to whom those before her 
belonged. Piece by piece she laid their 
lives open before them; shred by shred 
she removed the cloak and outer cover- 
ings, until each stood face to face with 
himself and his conscience. Was this 


religion of theirs a dead thing, a senti- 
ment, or a real living thing in practice 
daily? Was it merely a convenience? 
Had it cost them anything? 

She told a story of a convict who be- 





came converted during the last year of 
his term. He at once confessed to a crime 
for which another man was serving ten 
years in another prison. He knew he 
would have to take up this sentence, but 
he said: “They can imprison my body, 
but my soul is forever free.” He had 
counted the cost of his religion, and paid 
it gladly. How many were there, she 
wanted to know, who, enjoying all the 
privileges of freedom, the opportunities 
for education and enlightenment, and the 
happiness of refined social surroundings, 
could cry aloud that their souls were for- 
ever free? Were they carrying their re- 
ligion to their homes, to the office, to the 
workshop, and to the street? She was 
“The Little Mother” again, but a little 
more stern this time. 

She did not ask for converts to rise, but 
something it was—perhaps one of her 
stories—that caused tears to flow down 
many cheeks and a great deal of coughing 
and blowing of noses throughout the 
audience. When she had finished they 
took up a collection, with lots of bills in 
it. ‘The Little Mother’’ rested her head 
in her hand and closed her eyes wearily. 

It seemed to me that she had freed the 
men of the morning and had shackled the 
men of the afternoon. But, like a kind 
little mother, she had left the key of 
their fetters with them.—Boston Herald. 
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New York, Dec, 26, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, which 
took place last Friday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, was a success, as have been the 
previous feasts to celebrate the coming 
of the Pilgrim Mothers to these shores, 
The attendance was large. The day being 
fine, many ladies came in from out of 
town, and the Myrtle room, where the 
reception took place, was thronged with 
friends exchanging greetings until the 
doors were open into the Astor Gallery 
where the dinner was spread, After the 
dainty meal was served and some of the 
central tables cleared away, it was my 
pleasant duty, as president of the County 
Woman Suffrage League, to welcome the 
guests in an address which briefly dealt 
with some of the questions of the day. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, president Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, was to be the 
guest of honor, but she was, unhappily, 
confined to her bed by a severe illness. 
The toast to which she was to respond 
was ‘United Motherhood,’’ and we were 
fortunate in having with us Mrs. Vesta 
Cassidy, of Washington, D. C., a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, who read a 
letter in which Mrs. Birney deplored ber 
absence and sent as her sentiment ‘‘The 
True Brotherhood of Man will be the 
Sequence of a United Motherhood.” 

Mrs. Washington A. Roebling, who so 
ably assisted her husband in the construc- 
tion of the Brooklyn Bridge, responded 
to the toast,— 


The undaunted few, 
Who left the Old World for the New. 


Mrs. Roebling gave a most interesting 
account of the women who came over in 
the Mayflower, and of the noble qualities 
which made their presence vital to the 
colony. 

Mrs. Harriet M. Rathbun, president of 
the Westchester County Political Equality 
Club, brought down a large contingent 
from Mt. Vernon, and replied to the toast 
‘‘Women in the Body-Politic.’’ She re- 
viewed briefly the changes in women’s 
position, and the advances made during 
the past few years. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser spoke on 
“Then and Now,” contrasting in her own 
quaint way the conditions for women in 
the past and the present. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour replied to 
the toast, “The Olden Times,” giving 
some charming sketches of her acquaint- 
ance with the early leaders, Lucy Stone, 
Paulina Wright Davis, the Grimké sisters, 
Lucretia Mott, and others. Rev. Phabe 
Hanaford made a ringing address on ‘‘The 
Women of Nantucket,” in which she 
spoke of the many women of influence in 
the world who had come from Nantucket, 
her own native place. Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines, president of the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage League, kindly consented to 
take the place of an absent speaker, and 
replied to the toast ‘‘Womanly Women,” 
in a graceful and thoughtful address, 
dwelling on the influence for good of the 
highest type of womanhood. 

Miss Lillie D’Angelo Bergh sang some 
spirited soprano selections, and Mrs, Ed- 
ward Milke was a sweet contralto singer. 
Miss Jessie Marion Utter played the 
grand march as the guests entered the 
dining room. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Civic and 
Political Equality Union was held at the 
residence of the president of the Bedford 
League, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, in Brooklyn, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 20. The usual reports 
were made. On account of the nearness 
of Christmas the attendance was small. 
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The time was occupied in the discussion 
of the best plans for agitating the procure- 
ment of better conditions on the ferry- 
boats plying between the boroughs of the 
city. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City League will take place on 
Thursday, Jan. 4, at the Tuxedo, corner 
Madison Avenueand 59th Street, at three 
P. M The speaker will be Mrs. J. L.. 
Trow, who will talk of the Legal Disabili- 
ties of Women. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

120 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is true that all men are dust; but all 
dust does not degenerate into mud,— 
Zion's Herald. 

An educated Armenian, who has been 
for many years in this country, received 
at Christmas “The Woman’s Century 
Calendar,”’ compiled by Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Probably he had not known 
how much tribulation American women 
had to go through to get the rights they 
now enjoy, for he writes: 

I thank you very much for ‘‘The Wo- 
man’s Century Calendar,’ which contains 
some of the most startling and scandalous 
facts bearing on the subject that I ever 
heard of. Our lady book-keeper is so 
interested in the Calendar that she keeps 
calling my attention to paragraphs of that 
nature. I have a mind to translate ex- 
tracts from it for the Armenian papers in 
Russia and Constantinople, 

A copy of the Calendar has also been 
sent from our office toa Turkish lady in 
Constantinople, of whom we were told by 
an American friend formerly resident 
there that ‘‘zhe used to be always borrow- 
ing my WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and translat- 
ing articles from it for the Mohammedan 
papers.”’ 

Mrs. Leland Stanford writes to friends 
in Washington that she has now disposed 
of every vestige of her enormous fortune, 
and has recently signed deeds transferring 
all her real estate to the trustees of Leland 
Stanford University. This includes the 
largest cattle ranches, horse breeding es- 
tablishments, and vineyards in the world, 
with various farms, country houses, and 
large tracts of wild land. The deed cov- 
ered sixty-six pages of typewritten manu- 
script, aud required $7,000 in internal 
revenue stamps. Mrs. Stanford had pre- 
viously transferred to the University all 
her personal estate, embracing stocks and 
bonds valued at $15,000,000; and, so far as 
the actual ownership of property is con- 
cerned, she is now as destitute as the day 
on which she was born. She has a con- 
tract, however, with the trustees, under 
which she is to receive for life an annuity 
of $25,000, and all her relatives were 
liberally provided for in Mr. Stanford’s 
will. 

Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will begin 
its work for 1900 with a half day of prayer 
from 1.30 to 4.30, Jan. 1, in Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, conducted by 
Mrs. Harriet T. Todd. The leaders will 
change each half hour. On Jan. 2 and 3 
in the same place there will bea W. C. 
T. U. Institute or School of Methods, led 
by the State President, Mrs. K. L. Steven- 
son. The Loyal Temperance Legion work 
will be presented on Tuesday at 11 A. M., 
by its National and State Superintendent, 
Mrs. Helen G. Rice. Mrs. Louise C, Pur- 
rington, M. D., of Dorchester, National 
and State Superintendent of Health and 
Heredity, will give a practical exposition 
of the principles and aim of that depart- 
ment at 2.15 on Tuesday. Miss Annie 
Blalock, State Superintendent for the 
department of Physical Education will 
conduct a physical drill, Tuesday and 
Wednesday at 3 P. M. On Tuesday at 
3.15 Mrs. Livermore will speak on ‘‘The 
W. C. T. U., a Retrospect and Prospect.” 
Wednesday morning Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction will be presented by its 
World's and National Superintendent, 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt; Mothers’ Meetings, 
by Mrs. H. C. Rolfe, and the Evangelistic 
Department, by Mrs. Todd. In the after- 











noon the Department of Temperance and 
Labor will be presented by Mrs. Mary G. 
Stuckenberg, of Cambridge; also the 
work of the Y. W. C. T. U. and the Flower 
Mission Department, by Miss Caroline 
M. Caswell and Mrs. S. W. Simpson. 
There will be an Open Parliament on 
Wednesday afternoon, each paper to be 
followed by discussion. 

Work among Foreigners will be pre- 
sented by Mrs. M. S. Howes, and Work 
among the Railroad Employees by Mrs. 
E. M. Allen, of Boston, known to the 
railroad men all over the city as ‘‘Mother 
Allen,’’ Mrs, A. S. Delano will speak on 
Proportionate and Systematic Giving. It 
is hoped that Mrs, Alice J. Harris will 
sing each afternoon. The meetings are 
open to the public, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all. 
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DAINTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 





Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dressing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound. 
New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. 
$ Birthday Cakes, ° 
75 cents and upwards, 
Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mrs. Jenny $, Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
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California and Oregon 
Excursions 


Leave the 
Missouri 
River and 
Nebraska 
Points 
EVERY 
WEEK, also 
} Daily 

_ Ordinary 
Sleeping 
Cars for 
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THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 
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{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Cene—aeny of them of Ge cepecially well, a 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and fe that can 
be obtained in no other wat. Theq sing everything, 
joy and | love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 
all, M.D. 
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PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SAMUEL MAY. 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY. 


True champion of a cause thou deemest 
right, 

Recorder of thy vanished comrades’ deeds! 

No more thou weepest for the heart that 
bleeds, 

Nor liftest rp thy candle in the night. 

Alas, we nevermore shall see the light 

Of those remembered eyes; but who that 
reads 

Thy class-book of the sixty years, e’er needs 

Better memorial? 

How clear and bright 

Thy hand hath penned, “The class of twen- 
ty-nine,”’ 

Till all, save one, thou markest with a star! 

O, faithful one! what noble ‘‘boys” were 


thine— 

The matchless Holmes, and he who hymned 
afar 

“America”; yet I would rather twine 


My humble wreath for thee. 


Beyond the bar 

Thy ship hath sailed, and reached the other 
shore. 

Thy gathered classmates thou hast joyed to 
meet, 

And thou hast heard, perchance, the accents 
sweet 

Of dearer ones who anchored long before. 

My eyes strain upward, and my weak 
thoughts soar; 

The coming waves upon my dull ears beat; 

The unknown waters seem to touch my feet, 

But thou hast safely passed them. Never- 
more 

Will their mysterious murmurs trouble thee. 

Thou hast had glad reunions, and hast heard 

Familiar voices. It must surely be 

Thy lips have answered to some greeting 
word, 

And answered back with olden sympathy ; 

And thou hast heard the call, so long de- 
ferred, 

‘‘He’s come, he’s come, whom we have 
longed to see!” 

—- ——— 


A PSALM FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY MRS. D. M. CRAIK. 


A friend stands at the door, 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three- 
score, 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land, 
Even as seed the sower. 
Each drops he, treads it in, and passes by: 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


O good New Year, we clasp 

This warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half gasp, 
That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ 

twine: 

Ay, whether fierce its grasp 
Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blesséd: let the Old Year go! 


O New Year, teach us faith! 
The road of life is hard: 
When our feet bleed, and scourging winds 
us scathe, 
Point thou to Him whose visage was more 
marred 
Than any man’s; who saith, 
‘Make straight paths for your feet;’’ and to 
the opprest, 
“Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.” 


Yet hang some lamp-like hope 

Above this unknown way, 
Kind Year, to give our spirits freer scope, 
And our hands strength to work while it is 

day. 

But if that way must slope 
Tombward, oh, bring before our fading eyes 
The lamp of life, the hope that never dies! 


Comfort our souls with love,— 
Love of all human kind; 
Love special, close,—in which, like shel- 
tered dove, 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may 
tind; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly, contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the Love Divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend; 
And, whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold out patient hands, each in his 
place, 
And trust thee to the end,— 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those 
spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, 
nor years. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


HER HONOR, THE MAYOR. 


BY EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON.* 





Did you ever imagine the miracle of 
Pygmalion’s statue repeated with the 
Venus of Milo instead of the Galatzwa? 
To me it seemed repeated when [ first 
saw Dorothy Vaughan ata meeting of the 
New Century Club in the parlors of my 
friend, Thomas Fenn, Esq. 

I bad just returned from a bicycle tour 
in southern Europe, and knew little of 
recent local events, so the fame of the 
lady had not reached my ears, She was 
the guest of honor, and had been invited 
to read a paper upon “The Present and 
Prospective Results of the Adoption of 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution.’’ 

On entering the rooms, fragrant with 
flowers and with the subtler aroma of 


*Author of “A Demigod,” “Character Build- 
ng,”’ etc. 


social and intellectual refinement, my 
glance had fallen instantly upon a lady 
seated in the front row of chairs, a little 
to the right of the president’s table. Her 
abundant hair was arranged in severely 
classic fashion around her perfectly 
formed head. Her shoulders, broad but 
admirably rounded and set well back 
against ber chair, expressed proud, easy 
self-possession. As she turned to listen 
to a remark made by the host, who sat at 
her right, I saw her profile, and immedi- 
ately the fancy with which I began my 
story flashed upon my mind—the Venus 
of Milo vivified! 

I sat gazing at her until that mysterious 
something which we have all experienced 
caused her to turn her head still farther 
and meet my admiring eyes. My cheeks 
suddeniy grew warm, and I looked away. 
I did not glance in her direction again 
until the president announced the rare 
good fortune the Club was to enjoy in 
listening to the paper of the ‘well- 
known writer and speaker, Miss Dorothy 
Vaughan, late president of the Peabody 
Female College.” 

There was some well-bred applause; 
then, with a parting word to the host 
which made him laugh, Miss Vaughan 
arose, advanced to the table provided for 
her, and faced her audience. 

‘*T have no paper to read,” she began, 
with an ingratiating smile; ‘‘but if you 
will be satisfied with a familiar talk, I will 
tell you what I think of the new Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and its results 
present and prospective.’ 

The voice was deep and strong, but 
musical and womanly. The pose was 
grace and dignity personified. One thing 
only jarred upon my senses, the phrase, 
“the new Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” Her thoughts upon the present 
and future of fashion, music, painting, 
poetry, fiction, or even literature in gen- 
eral would have been so much more in 
harmony with all those feminine charms; 
but a subject that would have so much 
better befitted a big voice, a rugged, 
bearded face, a broad, sweeping hand, 
and a black coat, was an incongruity that 
for a few moments really disturbed me. 
So great was my anxiety for her that I 
almost feared lest some telepathic com- 
munication between her mind and mine 
would paralyze her tongue. But no, ber 
trenchant, clear-cut sentences flowed forth 
smoothly and uninterruptedly. 

She reviewed in afew simple but telling 
words the motives which had impelled 
woman to enter upon the struggle for her 
birthright, a voice in the government that 
concerned her equally with man, and the 
hopes that had sustained her through long 
years of discouragement and defeat. 


Thanks to the inborn sense of justice, 
which ages of tradition had not been able 
quite to destroy in the heart of man, she 
had at last come into full possession of 
her birthright. Since then her first move- 
ment had been, not, as was so often pre- 
dicted, an onslaught upon legislation 
specially unfavorable to her sex, but upon 
strongholds of corruption and vice which 
were an oppression and a wrong to all, 
Some of these, thank Heaven! she had 
already overthrown. 


The applause that greeted Miss 
Vaughan as she retired to her seat was 
such as one seldom hears in a private 
parlor, particularly one like my friend 
Fenn’s. While our host extended his 
hand to her in becoming congratulation, 
the President arose, his face also glowing 
with satisfaction, and announced that the 
paper, or rather the “eloquent impromp- 
tu,’’ was now open for discussion. 

Instantly the béte noir of all clubs, the 
“gentleman who talks,” was on his feet. 

“Oh, peste!” exclaimed I, inaudibly. 
‘‘Now we're in for it for a half-hour at 
least. What will she think of us and our 
club?” 

The stream of bathos drivelled on until 
I could scarcely refrain from springing up 
and demanding that the rule limiting the 
time of speakers be enforced. I ached to 
show the brilliant stranger that she had 
not wasted her powder on an audience of 
imbeciles, that there were some present 
worthy of her steel. To this desire, I 
think, rather than to any settled hostil- 
ity to her views, was due the acrimonious 
reply I made when at last the final inanity 
was uttered and the driveller sunk into 
his seat. 

“The term ‘stronghold,’”’ I said,‘*which 
Miss Vaughan had applied, presumably, 
to the saloon and other old, if not time- 
honored institutions of society, was hardly 
an appropriate name for them if they 
were so easily overthrown. Fortresses 
captured by surprise were sometimes re- 
taken. Men were not so easily forced to 
give up their pleasures and indulgences. 
Women might reason with them and coax 
them, as they had done from time im- 
memorial, but when it came to down- 
right coercion, they would find it a dif- 
ferent matter. Coercion implied power, 
and, however sentimentalists might 





rhapsodize upon the invincible might of 





right and justice and the ‘higher nature,’ 
the ultimate basis of all coercive power 
was cold lead and steel, just as the ulti- 
mate basis of all commercial values was 
hard gold and silver.” I will not detail the 
remainder of my speech, for, as I think of 
it now, it seems to me somewhat brutal, 
and, to tell the truth, I am ashamed of it. 

‘IT have made her my enemy,”’ I said to 
myself, as I took my seat; ‘but, at least, I 
fancy she will not quite despise me.”’ 

Of course the talk did not end here. As, 
however, this is not a political screed, but 
a simple tale of personal fortunes, I will 
only say of the next three or four speakers 
that they championed Miss Vaughan and 
scored me with a unanimity that must 
have been most gratifying to her. Then 
Miss Vaughan rose to close the discus- 
sion. She complimented my zeal and ap- 
parent sincerity, but regretted that I had 
allowed myself to fall so far behind the 
“rear guard.” ‘*The gentleman really 
does not seem aware,” she said with her 
gracious smile, ‘‘whata Rip Van Winkle 
he is! His views belong to the good old 
days ‘before the war’. He does not seem 
to see that the King’s portrait has been 
taken down from the tavern sign. I heard 
all that bullet and bayonet talk so long 
ago that I had almost forgotten it. It has 
been answered so many times that really 
it is not worth while to go over the ground 
again at this late day, even if the rules of 
chivalry permitted a thrust where there 
is no further opportunity to parry.” 

The monologues gave way to the hum 
of many voices. 

“I’m sorry for you, Douglass,” said the 
president. ‘‘Next time don’t monkey wid 
de buzz-saw!”’ 

“Pshaw!”’ I retorted, irritated equally 
with the staleness and the appropriate- 
ness of his unsolicited counsel. ‘All I 
ask is another chance to answer her. 
Present me.” 

Miss Vaughan did not wait for the for- 
mality of an introduction. She turned 
from a crowd of ardent admirers, as I 
approached on the president’s arm, and 
said with cordiality, “I want to tell you, 
Mr. Douglass, how much I enjoyed your 
speech.” 

I bowed profoundly. ‘Thank you, Miss 
Vaughan. It is not difficult to guess the 
nature of your enjoyment. Perhaps an- 
other might not prove so delightful, how- 
ever.”’ 

“You would not annihilate me alto- 
gether, I hope,’ she said, raising her 
brows. 

“Not for worlds. I should only try 
hard to escape annihilation myself.” 

“T really tried not to take undue advan- 
tage of the last word, which, you know 
by the way, has always been claimed by 
women as their special prerogative.” 

‘Had I had the opportunity, “I began 
abruptly, for my thoughts clamored for 
utterance, ‘‘I should have said in reply 
to your—” 

“T cry you mercy!” Miss Vaughan in- 
terrupted, with a deprecatory wave of her 
hand, ‘‘In justice to yourself I beg you to 
defer your reply until you have a larger 
audience. If you should vanquish me it 
would be such a pity to lose the glory of 
it. Come, let us bury the hatchet, for the 
present at least. I was just telling Mr. 
Fenn how I longed to be a member of the 
New Century Club.” 

A few moments later I offered her my 
arm, and we marched over the shining oak 
floors to the dining-room. We talked of 
the places we had visited in Europe, of 
the Peabody College, of the rising young 
novelist, Clara Goldfinch, of anything but 
politics. I entirely forgot our wordy 
tournament, and went home thinking only 
of the animated Venus de Milo. 

I learned that Miss Vaughan and her 
mother occupied a flat in the New Salamis, 
in the Back Bay. Fenn agreed to call 
with me the next afternoon. We sent up 
our cards, and were promptly invited to 
follow them. Miss Vaughan greeted me 
cordially, presented me to her mother, 
and returned to her other guests, who 
nearly filled the room, 

Mrs. Vaughan was a plain old lady, of 
the New England type, like thousands of 
others who have passed their lives under 
the old dispensation of man’s supremacy 
and woman’s submission. She invited me 
to a seat on her ¢téte-d-téte, and we soon 
became like old acquaintances. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, “I do hope 
those people will not persuade my daugh- 
ter to allow her name to be used as a can- 
didate for the mayoralty.”’ 

‘“The—the—mayoralty!”’ I echoed, feel- 
ing a sudden weakness in my knees. 

“Yes, that’s what they are here for. 
They have been besieging her for the last 
twenty-four hours.” 

“She isn’t inclined to accept the honor, 
then?”’ 

“T really donc know. Sometimes she 
seems to wantit, and sometimes she don’t. 
She says a good deal about the duty of 
self sacrifice for the common good, and all 
that. I don’t know what we women are 
coming to. I expect we shall be com- 
manding regiments and iron-clads before 
long!’ 





“You wouldn’t like to see your daugh- 
ter mayor of Boston, Mrs. Vaughan?” 

“Oh, dear! I don’t know that, either. I 
said I didn’t a moment ago. Still, it 
would be a very great honor, as you say, 
and she might do a great deal of good, 
for she has sensible, practical ideas, for 
all she is so handsome and, as everybody 
says, brilliant. You would be surprised 
if you could hear her talk of the loose 
way in which city affairs have been ad- 
ministered.” 

“I have had the pleasure of hearing her 
speak,” I replied, ‘‘so I know something 
of her as a political thinker. But some- 
thing more than ideas is needed in a 
mayor, you know, Mrs. Vaughan. Do 
you think she bas the physical strength 
to stand the strain?” 

‘Physical strength!’ repeated Mrs. 
Vaughan, her face lighting up with ma- 
ternal pride. ‘‘You ought to go on a 
mountain tramp with her! She is an 
Appalachian, you know.” 

“IT have no doubt she would hold her 
own with me, although I am considered a 
good mountaineer. But there is more yet 
a mayor needs. That is an office that in- 
volves a great many rough moral contacts. 
Do you think Miss Vaughan fully realizes 
what she would have to meet?” 

“It don’t seem to trouble her much, 
although I have said all I could about it. 
I wish you would talk to her, Mr. Doug- 
lass.” 

“T should be most happy, I assure you; 
but, judging from present appearances, 
there doesn’t seem to be much prospect 
of my getting her ear on this or any other 
subject.” 

“Oh, there will be opportunities. She 
has mentioned you and your speech last 
evening. I think your opinion would 
have weight with her. Come and see us 
when we are alone—though, to tell the 
truth, that rarely happens nowadays. I 
really wish you would talk with her, Mr. 
Douglass. I'll manage it so you capn.”’ 

While my pulses were quickening under 
these assurances, Miss Vaughan came to 
us. 

“You mustn’t expect to monopolize 
Mr. Douglass altogether, mamma,”’ she 
said, ‘You two will only confirm each 
other in your antediluvian notions. Do 
you know, mamma, Mr. Douglass hasn’t 
yet fully realized that there is such a 
thing as the Sixteenth Amendment? 

“T think | am in a fair way to realize 
it,’’ lLanswered, ‘At the rate I advanced 
in my first lesson last evening, I shall 
soon become one of your most proficient 
pupils.” 

“Oh, you haven’t learned the rudiments 
yet. Come and let me introduce you to 
some other instructors,” 

I bowed to Mrs, Vaughan, and followed 
her daughter to a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, who ceased their animated 
talk and regarded me with what struck 
me as unusual interest. 

I was duly presented, with a playful 
allusion to my conservatism and a caution 
against the danger of too sudden a con- 
version. ‘‘Remember,” said Miss Vaughan, 
“he is just from the Old World,—though 
one would suppose the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland, the abolition 
of the House of Lords in England, and of 
penal servitude in Siberia, might have 
prepared him for some progress in this 
land of Amendments.” 

Then she turned away from me and 
began talking to the others of the all- 
important subject, the coming municipal 
election. 

In spite of the rapid strides that had 
been made, men and women together had 
not yet learned to separate local from 
national partisanship. But it was no 
longer Democrat and Populist against 
Republican. Altogether new parties had 
been formed. Under different names the 
two elements, radical and conservative, 
had contended with varying fortune, until 
the women, the majority of whom first 
favored one party, then the other, accord- 
ing to its attitude, real or pretended, 
towards the saloon, the social evil, the 
distribution of patronage, the schools, and 
other vital domestic issues, at last formed 
a party by themselves, determined not 
only to tolerate no further dilly-dallying 
with corruption and vice, but also to 
abolish the unjust sex legislation that still 
remained upon the statute books. All 
men who believed in justice, human prog- 
ress, national prosperity, individual virtue 
and happiness, were invited to join their 
standard. The new party took the name 
of Radical Reformers. 

By a sort of moral gravitation, the local 
leaders of the Radical Reform party met 
at Miss Vaughan’s rooms. Into one of 
their meetings, it seemed, my friend and 
Lhad unwittingly intruded. They depre- 
cated all thought of intrusion on our part, 
however, and extended to us a hearty 
welcome. 

‘We are sure of Mr. Fenn’s sympathy,”’ 
said Miss Vaughan, “and as for Mr. 
Douglass, even if he should persist in 
remaining in his present benighted condi- 
tion, we have nothing to fear from his 
presence, for we have nothing to conceal 





even from our political enemies. We in- 
tend to show them that a political cam- 
paign can be victoriously conducted with- 
out tricks and trades, rings, or secret 
cabals, We ask nothing from either capital 
or labor except the gratitude of both at the 
beneficent mediation we intend for them, 
We shall not lift a finger to secure the 
Irish vote, the German vote, the soldiers’ 
vote, the silver vote, the gold vote, or any 
other vote except the patriots’, and we 
wish men and women of all parties to 
understand that our treasury does not 
hold a single dollar for anybody’s vote,” 

I should have suspected that all this 
was a quotation from one of Miss 
Vaughan’s set speeches, had it not been 
delivered with the same easy grace with 
which she always talked. 

‘*Nevertheless, votes are rather an im- 
portant essential to victory,’’ I suggested, 
“however they are obtained.” 

‘‘Now, I am going to tell you a plain, 
simple truth that you men haven’t yet 
learned in all these centuries of political 
training. For every vote you buy, you 
lose two that would otherwise be freely 
given. For every voter you enroll who 
dishonors your party, you lose two who 
would otherwise honor it. It is precisely 
like the merchant with bis goods. Once 
let it be known that he deals only in the 
best, and he commands the market, 
There’s a bit of political science, Mr, 
Douglass, that I recommend you to medi- 
tate upon at your leisure.”’ 

Her co-partisans murmured their ap- 
proval. 

‘Don’t you think Dorothy Vaughan is 
worthy of the mayoralty, Mr. Douglass?’’ 
asked Doctor Finnegan, a stout, middle- 
aged lady, with a red face and gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. 

“IT am quite sure she is,” I replied, 
‘The only question in my mind is whether 
the mayoralty is worthy of her.”’ 

I knew very well this was understood 
as a gallant evasion, but I spoke my real 
sentiment, As I felt at that moment, no 
merely earthly honor was quite worthy of 
my animated Venus de Milo. 

“Oh, she’ll accept the nomination,” 
rejoined the Doctor, ‘and that’s all we 
want. You’ll vote for her, won’t you?” 

“Will she make me city architect if I 
promise?”’ 

“Come, now, Mr. Douglass, don’t turn 
it off with a joke. I want your pledge.” 

I promised to give the matter my most 
careful consideration. 

Vote for her? Of course I would, but 
not at Doctor Finnegan’s asking. I must 
learn from Miss Vaughan’s own lips that 
she wished my service in this or any other 
matter. Was I patriotic and public- 
spirited, devoted to the greatest good to 
the greatest number, having for my motto, 
‘Principles, not men’’—or women? Yes, 
I was all this. But wasn’t it the very way 
to be all this, to support a woman of Miss 
Vaughan’s noble principles, unselfish de- 
votion to the public good, cleverness, wo- 
manly courage and personal beauty—par- 
don, I should have said, personal magne- 
tism? 

Would she value my allegiance? Would 
she bestow a thought upon me, save as 
one of her thousands of retainers? Even 
if Ishould distinguish myself in her cause, 
as a man of enthusiasm, knowledge of 
political strategy, and some knack at pub- 
lic speaking might do, would she look on 
me as anything more than an important 
piece on her chess-board? In short, could 
awoman with her aims and ambitions 
find room in her life or thought for any 
mere personality, save as it affected her 
aims and ambitions? Would she ever care 
for a fireside of her own, and, if she did, 
what would be the fireside of a woman 
who sat in the mayor’s chair? 

As these thoughts revolved in my mind 
I felt an unutterable longing to save her 
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from herself, a fierce rebellion against the 
Advanced Ideas which had made such 
things possible in my day. Fool! what 
was my rebellion? Could a fly stop the 
wheels of progress? 

Mrs. Vaughan was as good as her word. 
The opportunity she had promised came 
sooner than I expected. She invited me 
to a five o’clock tea at the New Salamis, 
where, to my delight, I found I was the 
only guest. I don’t usually take as much 
pains with my toilet when I attend a 
political conference as I did on this occa- 
sion, and I smiled inwardly as I wondered 
whether even female politicians, as a rule, 
thought it necessary to dress so charming- 
ly tu meet either friend or opponent as 
did this young leader of the Radical 
Reformers. 

‘“*Now,”’ said Miss Vaughan, after I had 
drained my dainty little cup two or three 
times, ‘I am ready to hear what you think 
of women mayors, Mr. Douglass.” 

“I beg to withhold my opinion until I 
have seen them tested,’’ I answered. Then 
I added, in my most serious and impressive 
manner: ‘‘Miss Vaughan, I have been 
asked by one of your friends to pledge 
you my vote as a candidate for the mayor- 
alty of Boston. Do you wish it?” 

“Why, of course I do,” said she, lightly. 
“That is, if I consent to run for the 
office.”’ 

“And shall you consent?” 

‘Dear me, what a very straightforward 
question! One cannot decide so impor- 
tant a matter until all the evidence is in. 
As I told you, I want to know what you 
think of it.”’ 

“You remember,’ putin Mrs, Vaughan, 
‘*you spoke of ‘rough moral contacts’ the 
other day.” 

“Yes,’’ L replied, and proceeded to dis- 
course at considerable length upon the 
subject. Miss Vaughan listened atten- 
tively, and then said: 

“| should be very sorry if you supposed 
I had not given much thought to all these 
things. It is a favorite boast of the mod- 
ern woman that man is her superior only 
in the brute strength of bone and muscle. 
I do not agree with her. I know man has 
a corresponding brute strength, or rather 
virile hardihood, of brain and nerve. I 
know there is such a thing as the bone 
and muscle of character as well as of 
body, and that man needs all these to 
cope with his fellows in the struggles of 
peace as well as of war. As to myself, I 
think I know something of what I should 
have to meet, not only in the contest for 
election, but in the administration of the 
office, if I were successful. I know, at 
least, something of what men have had to 
endure; how they have been vilified and 
insulted; how they have had to face brutal 
mobs, with their howls of disapprobation 
and derision. I know what self-command, 
clearness of judgment, strength, courage, 
and resolution are required to face them. 
But I believe one of the missions of wo- 
man is to smooth the roughnesses of 
earth on its heights, as well as on its 
plains and in its valleys. There is no need 
of all these fierce tempests in the admin- 
istration of human affairs. They have 
nothing to do with prosperity. It is the 
sun and the rain that bring the harvests, 
not the cyclone or the blizzard.”’ 

‘*But since the cyclone and the blizzard 
will come,” said I, impatient at this placid 
ignoring of danger, ‘something more than 
a parasol and waterproof is necessary to 
meet them.” 

“Oh, we hope gradually to change the 
meteorological conditions so they won’t 
come.”’ 

“Yes, there are many who complain 
that this is precisely what you are at- 
tempting to do—change the meteorologi- 
cal conditions. But I doubt that even the 
Sixteenth Amendment will change the 
direction of the earth’s axis or move it 
out of its orbit.’’ 

“We hope to prove,” retorted Miss 
Vaughan, coldly, “that the earth has a 
moral axis and a moral orbit which are 
not subject to astronomical laws.”’ 

“Oh,”’ interpolated Mrs. Vaughan, un- 
easily, “let these ‘glittering generalities’ 
go. Do you really think, Mr. Douglass, 
my daughter ought not to accept the nom- 
ination?” 

“If any woman ought, it should cer- 
tainly be Miss Vaughan,’’ I replied, with 
hearty sincerity. ‘‘But there’s one thing 
we have not yet mentioned. You prob- 
ably realize that the mayor of a city is not 
only a magistrate and a policeman on a 
grand scale, but that he is the head of a 
great business corporation. He (or she) 
should have the same qualifications that 
the successful manager of a great railroad 
or manufactory possesses.”’ 

‘‘My friends and I believe,’’ said Miss 
Vaughan, “that a city should be some- 
thing more than a great corporation. It 
should be more like a great family. If its 
masculine head proves to be only a busi- 
ness man, thinking only of its financial 
interests, he should be only its financial 
manager. A city can have him, too, Mr. 


Douglass—the best the country affords. 
All I can say more is, that my friends are 





willing to try the experiment, and, after | so highly, but an all-absorbing love for 


mature and deliberate consideration, | 
have decided that I, too, am willing.” 

‘Well, I declare!’ exclaimed her moth- 
er, catching her breath, ‘‘isn’t this a little 
sudden, Dorothy?” 

I sat back in my chair, and looked at 
Miss Vaughan. She returned my gaze 
calmly, unquailingly, ber head proudly 
erect. 

‘‘And may success attend you!’ said I, 
rising. ‘You shall have my vote, my 
heart, and my hand, if you will accept 
them.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Douglass,’ she re- 
sponded, as her small hand grasped mine. 
‘‘We shall need many hearts and hands, if 
we are to win a victory.” 

Not the slightest deepening of the rich 
color in her cheek, not the quiver of an 
eyelid acknowledged the double meaning 
I intended my words should convey. 

A servant entered with cards. The 
procession of evening visitors began to 
march in, and I bowed myself out. 

Thus I became a Radical Reformer. I 
attended the convention held a few days 
later, and had the honor of presenting the 
name of Dorothy Vaughan for the head 
of the ticket. I will not repeat here the 
glowing remarks I made on the occasion, 
nor the ‘‘few fitting words” with which 
she accepted the nomination. The papers 
reported the proceedings in full, with 
portraits that generally antidoted each 
other, as two ostensible counterfeit pre- 
sentments of one and the same person, 
which bore no resemblance to each other, 
could not both resemble the supposed 
original, so I did not think it worth while 
to challenge any of the publishers. 
Neither did I think it worth while to 
notice the personal attacks and insolent 
witticisms with which the opposition ini- 
tiated their campaign. We carried out 
from the beginning our leader’s policy of 
dignified courtesy to our opponents, thus 
setting an example they soon found it 
necessary to follow to prevent their ranks 
from decimation. 

In due time the election day came, and 
with it, unhappily, as I thought, a north- 
east sturm. Miss Vaughan remained at 
her rooms with a few of her most active 
supporters (including myself, of course), 
and, with the most quiet self-possession of 
us all, received the returns, As they came 
in from one ward after another, some- 
times for her, sometimes against her, I 
became almost wild with excitement. But 
she only smiled, as she rallied me upon 
the calm self-mastery which was sup- 
posed to characterize my sex in distinc- 
tion from hers. She remarked upon the 
fullness of the vote on both sides, and 
added: ‘*The women are turning out in 
force, after all, in spite of prophecies and 
the rain.” 

Finally the last wards reported. It had 
been a close vote, but she was elected. I 
sprang towards her, eager to be the first 
to offer my congratulations. She took my 
hand, and looked into my adoring eyes. 

‘“‘Mr. Douglass,” she said, and now her 
triumphant joy shone forth in spite of 
herself, ‘I have no words now to thank 
.you as you deserve for your devotion to 
the Great Reform, your brave and disin- 
terested efforts in its behalf. You may 
be sure there will be furtber demand for 
such zeal and ability as yours.” 

Had she been a man, I should have 
taken this as a promise of any office I 
wanted. Byt there was only one position 
in her gift worth a pin to me. For that I 
felt that I would have perilled my soul. 

Well, as the papers say, ‘‘the smoke of 
battle cleared away,’’ and the grass began 
to grow again. I continued my visits at 
the New Salamis. Keenly alive to the 
slightest change in Miss Vaughan’s face 
or manner, I caught, one evening, an un- 
unusually wearied and harassed look. 
“Something has gone wrong to-day,’’ I 
said. ‘*Will you tell me what it is?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing new; nothing but 
what I have to bear every day.’’ Then 
she burst forth, impulsively: ‘Mr. Doug- 
lass, I am learning to appreciate you more 
and more. There is one thing I have not 
thanked you for, and I want to thank you 
now with all my heart.” 

“Ah,” I said, with a thrill of delight, 
‘twhat is it?” 

‘You have not asked me for an office, 
and I believe you are about the only one 
of the ‘faithful’ who hasn’t.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be too sure of me yet,” I an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘There is an office I 
have long been wanting to ask of you.” 

The disappointment that instantly 
clouded her face made me laugh again. 
“It is not a public office, but a strictly 
private one. One,” and here I threw my 
whole soul into my words, ‘‘worth more 
to me than all the crowns of Europe!’ 

She fixed her glorious eyes upon mine 
while my full meaning dawned upon her. 
Then my long-withheld words of passion 
poured forth. I told her how it was not 
patriotism or devotion to “the cause” 
that had made me a Radical Reformer, 
and inspired me in the ‘‘disinterested”’ ef- 
forts she and her other friends had prized 





her. It was not because the party wished 
her to be mayor, but because she herself 
wished the office, that I had thrown my- 
self heart and soul into the contest. I did 
not deny that I should have been far hap- 
pier if she had been content with a less 
conspicuous station in life, one in which L 
could have been wore to her, if, indeed, 
I were so happy as to be in her life at all. 
Nevertheless, I declared that if she had 
given me the slightest hint that she 
yearned for gubernatorial honors, or even 
for the presidency itself, I should have as 
unhesitatingly done what I could in her 
behalf. Whatever she might be to others, 
however, the only titles J ever wished to 
apply to her were Sweetheart and Wife. 

Again and again she tried to interrupt 
me, but I would not hear till I had fin- 
ished. Then she said: 

“You ask me to reward your services 
by becoming your wife?” 

‘No!’ I cried, passionately, ‘‘not my 
services, but my love. If you cannot re- 
ward that with your love, I want nothing.” 

“And you would not have done what 
you have if you had not hoped for—” 

“Yes, and a thousand times more, if it 
had been in my power. Anything that 
you wished I would have done, with or 
without the hope of any other reward.” 

Whatever compassion or even consider- 
ation Miss Vaughan may have felt for me 
was not apparent, either in the words or 
the manner of her answer. 

“Mr. Douglass,’’ she said, with calm 
deliberation, ‘I have been so absorbed in 
these great matters of the public weal 
that I have had no thought for such 
things as this. It has been different with 
women. Love has been too often their 
whole life, while it has been only an inci- 
dent in the lives of men. Now it is all 
changed. Henceforth love is to be only 
an incident in our lives.” 

‘Then,’ I implored, “let mine be that 
incident in your life, and give me the 
chance, at least, of making it more.” 

But she was obdurate, and obdurate she 
has remained to this day. 

What sort of mayor did she make? I 
really cannot tell, for I moved to Arizona 
early in December of that year, and I 
never took any further interest in politics. 
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There was an executive meeting of the 
South Carolina Equal Rights Association 
on Thursday, Nov. 23, in the grand parlor 
of that splendid up-to-date hostelry, the 
Charleston Hotel, whose host, Mr. Davids, 
was particularly courteous to us. 

The most important business was the 
election of officers and a delegate to the 
National Convention. 

The following persons were elected to 
serve: Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax, 
president; Mrs. Mary P. Gridley, Green- 
ville, vice-president; Mrs, Marion Morgan 
Buckner, Fairfax, corresponding secre- 
retary; Mrs. Mary T. Prentiss, Charleston, 
recording secretary; Miss Mary Hemphill, 
Abbeville, State reporter. Miss Claudia 
Gordon Tharin was elected delegate from 
South Carolina to the National American 
W. S. A. to meet in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 8 to 14, 1900. 

This business disposed of, there was 
opportunity for sightseeing and social en- 
joyment. Miss Frances Griffin, of Ala- 
bama, was claimed by Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
H. Willis for a trip to the ‘‘Isle of Palms,” 
Charleston’s delightful seaside resort. 

The next morning, before the day had 
fairly broken, Frances Griffin and I were 
en route to my home at Fairfax, which we 
reached in time for late breakfast. What 
a haven of rest it seemed, after those buf- 
fetings of an atmosphere which, to say 
the least, was not attuned to sympathy 
with our ideas! And yet, in looking back, 
we feel that we may well plume ourselves 
on the reception given us, as well as the 
opportunities we enjoyed of correcting 
misapprehensions as to the spirit and 
objects of the Equal Rights Association of 
South Carolina, 

I wished to give a reception to Miss 
Griffin at my home, and desired to have 
her address the people of Fairfax; but the 
pouring rain for three days kept us pris- 
oners indoors, and effectually arrested 
any outside demonstrations. We started 
for Atlanta on Monday, Nov. 27, under 
clouded skies, and at Augusta, only 54 
miles from home, had to lie over for six 
hours. Fannie Griffin purchased an an- 
cient hundred-year-old French book, a 
French translation of Richardson’s novel, 
‘*Pamela,’’—the first novel in the English 
language,—which the gay Parisians de- 
lighted to read in their own facile tongue. 
Miss Griffin, who is at home in speaking 
French, German, and Spanish, amused 
me with her renditions what time I was 
not writing MS. to mail back to my paper, 
The Fairfax Enterprise. 

We reached Atlanta at night, and found 
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the streets all slush as we stepped out to 
our carriage. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing, we suffered much delay in getting 
ourselves placed. Apparently, having the 
poetic temperament involves certain pen- 
alties, and this seeing into the heart of 
things is not always for the uplift of the 
body. So my physical environment suf- 
fered a collapse after a night of discom- 
fort, and for a few hours I was too ill to 
sit up, hold a pen, or talk. But about 
twelve o’clock the nausea departed with 
the appearance of glorious sunshine, and 
I was at once in perfect command of all 
my forces. 

Frances Griffin and I were the guests of 
Hon. William Stuart Witham, of Atlanta, 
whose sweet wife and lovely mother-in- 
law, Mrs, Cochrane, made our visit de- 
lightful. 

It struck me, when I entered the Hall of 
Representatives to speak, that the cham- 
ber had a familiar look, and I afterwards 
recalled, in the offhand address I made, 
that it reminded me of the Parliament 
House at Toronto, which I visited last 
year. I was glad to let these Georgia 
legislators know that the Canadian women, 
home-loving and domestic, have been en- 
dowed with municipal suffrage, and exer- 
cise it. 

The programme that first evening was 
quite a varied one. A splendid lot of 
home talent had been utilized for the 
occasion. Both Mrs, Thomas and Mrs. 
Swift have handsome silver heads. Miss 
Gresham and Mrs. Parks are well known 
to the National American W. S. A., in 
whose conventions they have taken part. 

Mrs. Parks impressed me as a practical 
worker of immense power, and a logician 
whose argument bristled with points. 
The feature of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Claudia Howard Max- 
well, who read a most admirable paper, 
and recited a poem of her own composi- 
tion—‘‘The hand that casts the ballot is 
the hand that rules the world.” 

Mrs. Maxwell, in a dark-green, close- 
fitting gown, with a cluster of pink roses 
over her heart, was a rose herself, whose 
exquisite tints in coral lips, blushing 
cheeks, shining eyes, and rich brown hair 
made a picture on the speaker’s stand 
which Georgia legislators, I believe, will 
not soon forget. Her subject was ‘‘The 
Still, Small Voice of Woman Expressed 
in the Still Small Voice of the Ballot,” 
and she punctuated the reading of her 
paper with bright remarks that elicited 
much applause. 

Next morning I went to the business 
meeting of the Convention, and was much 
impressed and pleased with Mrs. Mary L. 
McLendon’s excellent methods. She isa 
woman of magnificent ability—a sister of 
Mrs. W. H. Felton, so conspicuous in the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Georgia. Mrs. Fel- 
ton exemplifies that singular anomaly of 
the Remonstrants who oppose woman suf- 
frage, yet seek and exercise all the politi- 
cal power they can possibly attain. 

My sympathies went out very strongly 
to Mrs. McLendon, when I found how 
she was opposed in her work for woman’s 
enfranchisement by members of her own 
family. 

Mrs. McLendon was elected honorary 
president of the Georgia Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, and charm- 
ing Mrs. Gertrude C. Thomas succeeded 
her as State President. 

The place of meeting for the year 1900 
was not decided on, but Georgia as well 
as South Carolina, is determined to keep 
the vantage ground she has gained; and 
now, I want Rev. Anna Shaw to “make a 
note in her diary’’ for an appointment to 
be present in November of next year at the 
meetings of both these infantile exist- 
ences, which want cuddling. The touch 
of the electric hands of our leaders will 
have a mighty effect in promoting the 
growth of these youngsters—the South 
Carolina Equal Rights Association and 
the Georgia suffragists. 

VIRGINIA DuRANT Youna, 
Fairfaz, S. C., Dec. 15, 1899. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 416.) 
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in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being aa- 
nually available for study. 
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J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The University of Michigan Daily, pub- 
lished by the students at Ann Arbor, 
issued on Dec. 16 a ‘‘woman’s edition,” 
full of interesting matter. It contained, 
among other things, a symposium by the 
professors on the question: ‘Is Coéduca- 
tion a Failure?’ Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, 
head of the pedagogical department, 
answers: 

Certainly I see no reason to think so, 
but much reason to think the contrary. 
In 1870 there were two women and 418 
men in the literary department of the 
University of Michigan; in 1880 the ratio 
was 81 to 367; in 1890, 284 to 725; in 1898, 
588 to 745. Moreover, these figures repre- 
sent, measurably at least, what has been 
going on all over the country. So far, 
then, as the number of women attending 
coéducational colleges is concerned, there 
is nv evidence of failure, and every evi- 
dence of success. It is the same when we 
take account of the work of the women. 
The experiment has been tried at Ann 
Arbor for thirty years, and it has been 
clearly demonstrated that, as measured 
by classroom tests, the women have 
maintained fully as high an average of 
scholarship as the men, 

That women have furnished their proper 
proportion of first-rate scholars is not, 
however, as clear as it is that they have 
come tully up to the average. 

Prof. F. N. Scott, of the department of 
rhetoric, says: 

The question does not mean anything 
to me. Itis like asking whether the sun 
fails to give light or bread to support life. 
Perhaps this is because I have never 
known any other state of things. 

Of course it fails in individual cases. 
But a curious fact is that whereas young 
women come to the University now and 
then who would be better off in a woman’s 
college, I have never heard of any young 
man who would be in the least better off 
in a boys’ college. 

Prof. R. M. Wenley, of the philosophical 
department, says that the popular objec- 
tions to coéducation have proved pure 
nonsense, but that its effects cannot be 
fully judged before the middle of the 
next century: 


Meantime, we cannot go further than 
the declaration that the movement is in 
consonance with our ideals. Be it added 
that coéducation has achieved one marked 
success, for which all ought to be truly 
thankful. It has gone far to rid us of the 
woman-sectarian—of the person who held 
man for a sanguinary, sinning brute, and 
yet was deeply disgusted that she had not 
been born masculine. 


H. S. Person says: 


We may object to the present imper- 
fect machinery of ccéducation. Theoreti- 
cally, however, it is not only proper, but 
necessary. Woman’s relation to man has 
been changing. No longer a servant, she 
is his equal; no longer a burden, she isa 
co-worker. A mind able to enter into the 
life of the other mind, and share the labor 
it delights in, the ideals it strives for, 
can be developed only by contact with 
other such minds. It cannot be realized 
by the incomplete development of a ladies’ 
seminary. 

Noah W. Cheever contributes an inter- 
esting account of how girls were first 
admitted to the University. He says: 


In 1855, the Legislature of Michigan 
passed an act giving married women abso- 
lute control over their property. The State 
had been settled by well-educated and pro- 
gressive people, mainly from New England 
and New York. They early saw the advan- 
tages that would come to the State from 
the emancipation of women, and the more 
general and complete education of all 
classes, including both men and women. 
In the same year, 1855, Dr. E. O. Haven, 
then a professor in our University, advo- 
cated the admission of women on an 
equality with men. The agitation of the 
question continued, and prominent edu- 
cators all over the country were consulted, 
but most of them, including President 
Henry P. Tappan and the entire faculty 
of our University, were opposed to the 
measure. Finally, pressed by the demands 
of the State Legislature, the Board of 
Regents, in January, 1870, passed a reso- 
lution which in effect admitted women to 
our University, upon the same footing as 
men. On Feb. 2, 1870, Miss Madelon L. 
Stockwell, of Kalamazoo, was admitted, 
being the first woman to enter. 

It is somewhat amusing now to recall 
the numerous objections made to the ad- 
mission of women to the University, es- 
pecially by our 
University faculty. They raised many 
objections: First, that women were not 
strong enough physically to do the work; 
second, that they did not possess the 
mental qualities necessary to master the 
higher branches of knowledge; third, that 
it would cause untold disaster to the 
moral atmosphere of the University; 
fourth, that it would lower the standard 
of requirements, and turn the University 
into a mere female seminary. 

However, the women came, and the 


well-educated and able | 


first comers, being mature and very earn- 
| est students, took and maintained the 

lead in scholarship in most of the classes. 
| The boys at first did not take kindly to 

the innovation, but, after a few unseemly 
' demonstrations, concluded to make the 
| best of it, and follow on as best they could 
| the leadership of these progressive wom- 
en. It is curious to note that not a single 
prediction of these wise and learned men 
in our University faculty turned out to be 
well founded. The women continued to 
come in increasing numbers, until now we 
have 800 in attendance. They were not 
quite as strong, physically, as the men, 
but, being more used to indoor work, and 
being uniformly of better character than 
the men, they have endured the hard 
work as well as their brothers, if not 
better. 

Intellectually they have proved them- 
selves quite the equal of the young men, 
in all departments of study. In morals 
they have shown themselves far superior. 
They have maintained the highest charac- 
ter and standing in this respect, without 
a single exception, from 1870 to the pres- 
ent time, and by their influence have 
raised the standard of character and con- 
| duct among the students of the University 
at least 50 per cent. 

The University has not been turned 
into a female seminary, and the standard 
for admission and the requirements in the 
courses have steadily advanced. 

There has been an occasional growl at 
them from some representatives of the old- 
fogy civilization of Europe, but it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that they have been 
mentally and morally a great aid to the 
University. The people of our State could 
not now be induced to take one backward 
step in this progressive movement. The 
mothers of this nation have more influence 
upon the young than the faibers, and an 
educated woman becomes a great power 
for good in her own household, as well as 
in the community generally. 

This admission of women into our Uni- 
versity was the starting of a great social 
revolution, It means that within fifty 
years the women of most civilized nations 
will stand equal with men in their right 
| to the higher mental culture, to the ac- 
quirement and ownership of property, to 
equal business rights and privileges, and 
to equal political rights and privileges. 
As a rule, the women of this nation do 
not smoke, or drink, or visit saloons, and 
in every way occupy a much higher moral 
plane than the men, In a great measure 
they do this because the men demand it. 
The men are able to enforce their demands 
in this regard, because up to the present 
time they have possessed all the higher 
education, all the trades and professions 
or bread-winning powers, and last, but 
not least, the ballot or the law-making 
power. The women for the most part 
were confined to two sources of support-— 
housekeeping and teaching district school. 
They must get married or starve. The 
men, however dissolute, would not marry 
them unless they were up to the high 
standard of their requirements. When 
the women of this nation shall obtain the 
higher education, and also the trades and 
professions or bread-winning powers, and 
the ballot, they will then make the same 
demands of men in regard to a high moral 
standard as the men now make of them, 
and their demands will be duly appreci- 
ated and regarded. 








This ‘‘women’s edition’’ of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Daily contains also 
sketches of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, and other well- 
known alumnz among the 1,536 women 
whom the University has graduated; a 
description of the public-school system of 
Michigan; portraits of all the successive 
presidents of the University; a report of 
what its women graduates have done in 
pharmacy, dentistry, etc.; an article by 
Mrs. James B. Angell, on ‘*The Education 
of Turkish Girls;’ an account of the 
Greek letter sisterhoods at Ann Arbor, 
the Women’s Gymnasium, the Ladies’ Li- 
brary Association, Women’s League, Hos- 
pital Circle of King’s Daughters, and 
other societies, including the Ann Arbor 
' Equality Club; poetry, stories of college 
| life, and much interesting matter besides. 

The price of the ‘‘women’s edition” is ten 
| cents. 

The Sophomore-Freshman debate is al- 
| ways one of the great events of the fall 

term at Mount Holyoke. This year it 
was unusually exciting. The subject was, 
‘‘Resolved, That England’s Interference 
in the Transvaal was Justifiable.’”’ The 
Assembly Room of Mary Lyon Hall was 
crowded, even the walls being lined with 
eager listeners. On one side of the room 
sat the Sophomores and their Senior sup- 
porters, on the other the Freshmen and 
their Junior friends, while the scene was 
| brightened by Sophomore crimson and 
| Freshman yellow. The Sophomores took 

the affirmative, and were adjudged the 
winners. Then shouts of triumph burst 
| from several hundred excited girls, the 
| crimson was frantically waved, and the 
Sophomore yell given. But the Freshmen 








were not forgotten in the joy of victory, 
and the Freshman yell was magnanimous- 
ly given by the Sophomores, while the 
Freshmen, defeated but not disheartened, 
went bravely forth, resulved to win next 
time. 

‘The Relationship of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College’ was discussed 
the other day by the Alumn@ Association 
of Radcliffe. The speakers were Miss 
Laura Knott, Miss Annette Crocker, and 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 


The Northwestern branch of the Wom- 
en’s (M. E.) Foreign Missionary Society 
will give a part of its thank-offering this 
| year to the endowment of Lucknow Col 
| lege, and a part to the erection of a 
| school building in Rome. 

Much freedom is allowed the girls at 
Smith College. There are said to be but 
two rules—that lights shall be out at ten, 
and that no girl shall go riding alone with 
any man except a near relative. 

Wells College, at Aurora, N. Y., is made 
up of a hundred girls. Its founder be- 
lieved in small colleges, where each girl 
could receive individual attention. It has 
a Social Science Club, a Glee and Banjo 
Club, and other societies; and the girls 
devote much time to golf, and to rowing 
on the beautiful lake. A system of self- 
government is in force, and works well. 
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BRITON AND BOER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

To those who would understand the 
events now occtirring in South Africa, I 
commend an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, under the above 
heading, by Alleyne Ireland. The writer 
seems to be personally rather hostile to 
England than otherwise, yet he concludes 
thus: 

England’s action in South Africa has 
been construed as an attempt to deprive 
the Transvaal of those great benefits 
which belong to self-government, and to 
substitute an autocratic foreign rule for 
a government deriving its powers from 
the will of the people. This is very far 
from being the case. The origin of Eng- 
land’s interference in the affairs of the 
Transvaal lies in the fact that everything 
implied in the grant of self. government 
has been persistently withheld from the 
majority of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. England demands that the men who 
pay the taxes shall have a voice in the 
government; that the courts of justice 
shall be independent of the executive 
power; that the lives and property of all 
citizens shall be protected; that a man 
shall be tried by a jury of his peers. 

On the other hand, the whole history of 
South Africa and the Transvaal shows 
that the Boers desire the establishment of 
a narrow oligarchy whose foundations 
shall rest upon negro slavery. 

England’s effort for emancipation has 
been from the first a sore point with the 
Boers. It was at the foundation of the 
‘great trek,’’ and has been an unceasing 
grievance with the Boers, who are deter- 
mined slaveholders. 

The English government decreed the 
abolition of slavery. ‘The emancipation 
act came into force Dec. 1, 1834, the num- 
ber of slaves at that time in the colony 
being about forty thousand, mostly in the 
hands of the Dutch.’’ The Imperial Gov- 
ernment awarded a million and a quarter 
pounds sterling as compensation. The 
Dutch thought they ought to have had 
three million. 

Although they agreed to the abolition 
of slavery,they have persistently continued 
it, making war upon peaceable Kraals to 
capture the women and children, and de- 
creeing that all natives should be deemed 
apprentices until 21 years of age and 
should work for their masters without 
compensation, which made absolute sla- 
very the rule. 

Some of the native chieftains have made 
pitiful appeals to Queen Victoria against 
the Boers who captured and sold their 
children. But the Boers persisted in so 
doing, and are now endeavoring to throw 
off the restraining power. Far from seek- 
ing to establish republican government, 
they desire to perpetuate slavery, and the 
arbitrary rule of a tyrannical oligarchy 
over the great majority of whites as well 
as blacks of the Transvaal. 8. E. B. 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The first woman to hold the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth, who 
was elected in North Dakota on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and served from 1893 to 
1895. Mrs Eisenhuth was a candidate 
for a second term, but was defeated by 
the Republican candidate, Miss Emma F. 
Bates, who served until 1897. Miss 
Estelle Reel was State Superintendent in 
Wyoming from 1895 to 1898. She re- 
signed before the close of her term in 
order to accept the appointment of U. 8. 
Superintendent of Indian Schools. In 
Colorado, Mrs. A. J. Peavey was State 
Superintendent from 1895 to 1897. Her 
successor, Prof. Grace Espey Patton (now 
Mrs. Cowles) served until 1899. She was 
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succeeded by Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
whose term will expire in 1901. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSOURI. 

Miss Ella Harrison writes that the report 
of her having resigned the presidency 
of the Missouri Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion is a mistake. She did offer her res 
ignation at the recent annual meeting in 
Chillicothe, but it was not accepted, and 
she was prevailed upon to continue to 
serve. 

Miss Harrison writes: 

“Some seed-sowing was done by the 
National Organization Committee in the 
northern part of our State. Nearly twenty 
counties were visited, and as many county 
conferences held, Mrs. Addie M. John- 
son, the State vice-president, acting as 
advance agent and manager. 

‘The next annual convention will be 
held in Jefferson City, during the session 
of the Legislature. 

‘Last year I spent in the Law Depart- 
ment of the State University of Iowa, and 
since coming home have devoted my time 
to our office, and to mining. Jasper 
County contains the mines of Ophir, only, 
instead of gold, we have lead and Jack 
(the name for zinc). In the excitement, 
now at its height, even women have 
become mine-operators, silent investors, 
and ‘promoters,’ with equal success with 
their brothers. 

“Carthage has a young lady under- 
taker, twenty-three years old, Miss Emma 
Knell. She is also a good housekeeper, 
musician, and stenographer—a success in 
all.” 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—On the evening of Dec. 
26 the League met at Pilgrim Hall, with 
an excellent attendance. Reports from 
the Fair Committee showed a gratifying 
result, about $180 having been realized 
from the two tables. One new member 
was added to the League, and the execu- 
tive committee was instructed to appoint 
delegates to the coming annual meeting 
of the State Association. Dr. Frederick 
W. Stuart, one of the overseers of the 
poor in Boston, gave a very instructive 
address upon ‘The Problem of Out-Door 
Relief of the Poor in Large Cities.” The 
various phases of this problem were clear- 
ly set forth, and at the close a most ani- 
mated discussion took place, a large num- 
ber of gentlemen present questioning the 
speaker, and thereby eliciting additional 
points of interest. Mr. Henry Stuart, an 
agent of the Provident Association, also 
contributed information pertaining to the 
methods of relief employed by him in his 
work, The usual social half hour termi- 
nated the meeting, the hospitality of the 
League being dispensed by its six 
youngest members, the Misses Aiice Sum- 
ner, Sadie McQuarrie, Alice Ryder, and 
Messrs. Harold Eaton, Luther Blanchard, 
and Isaiah Snow. The supper room was 
beautifully decorated with Christmas 
greens and holly berries. Miss Mabel 
Williams and Capitola Dean presided at 
the urns. The League was also indebted 
to Miss Murray and Miss McKissick for 
music of an exceptionally high order. 

E. F. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.— The management 
announces for its first American produc- 
tion next Monday the new naval drama, 
“With Flying Colors,” which had a five 
months’ successful run at the Adelphi 
Theatre, London. The story deals with 
the experiences of James Strangeways, 
who kills and subsequently impersonates 
a young naval officer, thereby gaining 
position and property. Elaborate stage 
pictures will be shown. Fifteen new 
scenes have been painted, and a military 
band and male quartette will take part. 
The scene on board H. M.S. ‘“Defiance,”’ 
during a naval ball, will create a sensation. 











The souvenir at the Monday matinee will 
be chocolate bonbons 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Jan. 1, 1900, 3 P. M, 
Meeting under auspices of Art and Literature 
Committee. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 
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